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The Morgan Hospital, Dundee. 
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S UNDEE has reason to 
thank the persistence 
of one or two of ite 

_ Citizens for the posses- 
sion of what ought to 
be a very valuable edu- 
cational institution, — 
the Morgan Hospital. 
The circumstances at- 
tending its establish- 
ment are curious, and 
involve considerations 
of some importance. 

Mr. John Morgan, 
whose name it bears, 
died at Edinburgh on 
the 25th of August, 

1850. On the death of 

his last surviving sister, 
on the 15th of January, 
1848, certain writings 
were found in her re- 
positories, executed by 
her brother, containing 
some personal bequests 
of small amount, and 
declaring it to be his 
wish that the bulk of 
his fortune should be 
employed to establish 
in Dandee, the place of his nativity, an institu. 
tion for the education of boys on the model of 
Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh. Previously to 
the death of his sister, Mr. Morgan had fallen 
into a state of mental imbecility, and a curator 
bonis was appointed by the Court of Session to 
take the management of his affairs. The writings 
alladed to passed into the hands of the curator. 

Having learnt their import, the magistrates and 

town council of Dandee were naturally desirous 

of ascertaining their validity as testamentary 
deeds. It was known that Mr. Morgan had left 

a large fortune. Various parties came forward 

claiming to be “ nearest of kin” to the deceased, 

and it soon became evident that their conflicting 
claims would not be settled without the inter- 
vention of jadicial authority. 

In the first instance, he had determined to be 
the founder of a family. His fortune was to 
accumulate till it reached the sum of one 
million sterling, and then it was to be invested 
in the purchase of lands in the counties of 
Forfar or the Lothians. The estates were to be 
strictly entailed. The heir in possession was to 
assume the name of John Morgan, and Mr. 
Morgan actually selected a gentleman of his 
acquaintance on whose descendants this golden 
shower was destined to alight. This will, how- 
ever, was most carefally obliterated by Mr. 
Morgan, so much go that it is difficult to decipher 
its contents; and by a writing subjoined to it h 
specially annuls all its provisions. By this 
writing, dated the 10th of October, 1842, he 
declared his “wish to establish in the town of 
Dundee and shire of Forfar an hospital, strictly 
in size, the management of the interior of said 
Hospital in every way as Heriot’s Hospital in 
Edinburgh is conducted.” On reflection, he 
got to think that his fortune, which had been 
impaired by losses through the failare of his 
agents in London and Calcutta, would be inade- 
quate to the building and support of an institu- 
tion projected on so large a scale as Heriot’s 
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Hospital, in Edinburgh; and by a subsequent 
writing, dated October 20th, 1842, he restricts 
the hospital to such a size as shall accommodate 
only “100 boys, in place of 180 boys.” These 
two last writings, which are much altered and 
obliterated, formed the groundwork of litigation 
which sabsisted for some years, and ended in 
their being declared, by a judgment of the House 
of Lords, to constitute a good and valid bequest 
of the fortune of John Morgan, or so much 
thereof as should be sufficient for the purpose of 
building and endowing an hospital for the educa- 
tion and maintenance of 100 boys in the town 
of Dundee. The litigation was long and dis- 
heartening, decisions for and against being 
alternately given. Meetings were held, money 
was subscribed, the case was carried on, and 
ultimately, as we have already said, the efforts 
of the town were successfal. Mr. Morgan was 
upwards of eighty years of age when he altered 
his original writing, and struck out all that re- 


lated to Heriot’s Hospital. In doing this he also 


ran his pen through the two words, “an hospital,” 
which referred to his intended establishment in 
Dandee, and not to Heriot’s, as he evidently sup- 
posed. It was manifestly nothing more than a 
clerical error,—a slip of the pen. There are two 
well-established principles of law in the matter 
of testaments of personal property. The firat is, 
that where a party leaves a number of doca- 
ments all of a testamentary character, they must 
not be taken simply and separately, bat must be 





all laid together; and, viewed as a whole, the 
light arising from one to be reflected upon the 
rest, and anything doubtfal in one to be supplied 
by what is clear in the others; so that, from a 
consideration of the whole, the will or testa- 
mentary purpose of the party may be discovered 
and ascertained. The second principle is, that 
in testamentary writings,—at least, in holograph 
testaments,—the mind and intention of the 
testator is everything, the manner and form are 
nothing, if only the real intention appear. On the 
strength of these two principles the advisers of 
the town rested, and the result showed they 
were right in their expectations. After the 
decision had been obtained, an estimate was 
made of the sum necessary for the maintenance 
of the establishment when in fall work, and for 
erection of the building, and the sum of 73,5001. 
was invested for those purposes.* 





* The expenditure was thus estimated :— 
1, Feu-duty per annum, being for three acres 























instead of two, as formerly proposed ... £60 0 0 
Bi Ween MAR hiscccccecsancecsccsttseretescceesecsss 200 0 9 
3. Second master, instead of 100/., formerly 

WROBOE « siecity.coneepanccatnsiereseungaonbameiin 90 0 9 
4, Third master, instead of £801., formerly 

IIE orenssctmerieresssactbbtesbnnssteasuttons 70 0 0 
5. Occasional tuition ...,...ccccsescceeecerreeeeeees 50 0 0 
6. Matron, instead of 50/., formerly proposed 45 0 0 
To FRG, ceccseccencscsvesescossessccsetnncscooseence 25 0 0 
8. Treasurer and clerk.. 60 0 0 
Di DMMOOR accssevesccsccicievescsseses 1010 0 
10. Servants ......... . 9 0 0 
ll. Janitor and gardever ..............ccc0sreceeeee oe 4 0 0 
12. H keeping, instead of 840/., formerly 

PEOPOSA vocrassccrcsccocccsesseasecscvcosers asses 899 0 0 
13, Clothing, instead of 4001. formerly proposed 333 15 0 
14. Books and stationery, instead of 50/., for- 

merly proposed 40 00 
15. Fire and light .......... 90 0 0 
SU, MURAD. stendieniscduevniihinsionbntonhaentiihianninuibin 42 0 0 
BZ, TOMBS. ccrccceseccvissconconentsesee 39 0 0 
18. Fire insurance ........0....c0-ssserereeeeeeseensesees 14 8 8 
19. Church seats ..........ccccccscssescerssosecessserseres 1210 0 


20, Extra expenses, such as duplicand of feu- 
duty, travelling charges of visitors and 
inspector, printing and advertising, sick- 

and funeral expenses of boys, retiring 
allowances for masters, aud general 
incidents 





Assuming that interest is to be at 3} per 
cent., the capital sum required, in order 
to produce the above annual income of 
2,2672, 33. is ...... 

Add to which the estimated 
cost of buildings and for- 

MEEGTO ....00rcrscsrerreseerccce ». £13,503 0 0 

And the additional cost in en- 
closing walls and laying out 
ground, occasioned by three 
acres being taken instead 
OF CWO cescscsccrerseeroereccoeess 


£64,775 14 8 





150 0 0 
13,653 0 0 
Total sum required......... £78,428 14 3 
The difference between this and the sum invested was 
met by the circumstance that the full expenditure was 














not required for four years, 


After the appointment of trustees and 
governors, measures were taken for the con- 
struction of the hospital. A site was acquired on 
the estate of Craigie, lying to the north-east of 
the town, and a design prepared by Messrs. 
Peddie & Kinnear, architects, Edinburgh, was 
approved of and adopted by the governors. The 
foundation-stone was laid, with Masonic honours, 
on the 30th of Jaly, 1863. Unexpected causes 
of delay retarded the progress and completion 
of the work; but it went on gradually, forty 
boys being at first received, and is now com- 
pleted. We have engraved a view of the build- 
ing, and the plan of ground-fioor.* The site is 
nearly triangular, and forms a sort of gushet 
between the Forfar road going north, and the 
old Arbroath road breaking off to the north-east. 
The gateway is at the junction of the two roads, 
and the enclosure walls extend about 250 yards 
along each road, the divergent lines being united 
by a wall of about 150 yards, forming the 
top of the inverted triangle. The ground enclosed 
measures about 5 acres. It slopes upwards 
from the entrance-gate, and the hospital is 
built in the upper and broader portion of the 
grounds. The design presents a building quad- 
rangular in form, 200 ft. in breadth, 120 ft. in 
depth, with an open court inside. The building 
may be called Flemish-Gothic in style, and is 
two stories in height, with a centre tower rising 
to the height of 120 ft., and projecting a few 
feet from the fagade. In the ground-floor it 
contains the main doorway, which is formed in 
a richly-moulded archway, sarmounted by a 
crocketed label. Over the doorway, in the 
second story, is a three-light window, headed 
with cinquefoil tracery, and opening into a pro- 
jecting balcony. On reaching the height of the 
ridge of the building—the intervening space 
being filled in with a clook, the tower is cor- 
belled out in the angles iato circular turrets, 
each capped with a steep slated roof. Connect- 
ing the turrets are carved balconies, also cor- 
belled out from the main walls of the tower. 
From this point the tower rises in a steep roof, 
formed in two stages, and exhibits in front a 





|carved group of windows, surmounted by an 


ornamental gablet. The tower terminates in 
double pinnacles, united by an ornamental crest. 

On each side of the tower the design exhibits 
bay windows in the second story, surmounted 
by steep, crow-step gables. Extending on either 
side is a range of two-light windows in both 
'stories, the upper being finished by gablets 
| flanked and terminated by pinnacles. At the 
‘angles of the front the building throws out 





‘slightly projecting wings, with a triple square- 


headed window in the lower story, and with 
two traceried windows in the upper story, 
separated by a projecting ornamental chimnoy- 
shaft, which terminates in a crow-step gable. 
The gables of both wings are flanked by bat- 
tresse3, surmounted by shafts terminating io 
carved pinnacles. The roof is of high pitch, 
and is finished by an elaborate iron cresting. 
The groups of tall chimney-stacks, rising at in- 
tervals from the roof, form an effective and 
charcteristic feature of the design. The east 
elevation is of the same general character as the 
front, and is broken in the centre by two pro- 
jecting gables, to the north of which is a section 
of the building, containing the dining-hall on the 
ground-floor, and the chapel in the upper floor. 
The chapel is marked by pointed and traceried 
windows, and from the roof springs a bell-tower, 
rising 32 ft. above the ridge of the roof. In the 
west elevation the leading feature is the stair- 
case tower, which rises to the height of 80 ft. 
To the north of this tower is the head-master’s 
residence, which, in somewhat plainer style, pre- 
serves the general features of the building. 
The open court, which lights the buliding from 
the interior, is about 130 ft. by 50 ft. With 
regard to the internal arrangements of the bnild- 








* See p. 327. 
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ing, we may state generally that, in entering 
by the main doorway, we find on the left the 
Board-room, the library, clerk’s room, and 
matron’s apartments; and on the right, the 
master’s and matron’s dining-rooms, and a series 
of class-rooms, extending towards the 
dining-hall. In the upper floor are five dormi- 
tories, with an infirmary in the west wing, as 
algo lavatories and bath-room. 

According to the scheme for the erection and 
endowment of the hospital, the funds are vested 
in the following persons, viz.:—The Provost of 
Dundee; the sheriff of Forfarshire; one of the 
sheriff-substitutes of Forfarshire, to be named 
by the sheriff; the Dean of Guild of Dundee; 
and the Convener of the Nine 
Trades of Dandee :—“ All for the time being, as 
trustees for the establishment, endowment, and 
maintenance in all time coming of au hospital 
in Dundee, for the education, lodging, boarding, 
and clothing of 100 boys, the sons of tradesmen, 
mechanics, and persons of the working-class 
generally, whose parents stand in need of assist- 
ance to enable them to educate their families, 
or who are orphans in need of such assistance.” 

The governors who have the management of 
the hospital are twenty in number. 

No boy is admitted into the hospital until he 
has attained the age of seven years, nor after he 
has attained the age of nine years; and no boy 
is permitted to continue in the hospital after he 
has attained the age of fourteen years complete. 
In order to the admission of any boy, it must 
be shown that either the father or mother of the 
boy is (or, if dead, was) an inhabitant of, and 
born and educated in, one or other of the towns 
of Dundee, Forfar, Arbroath, or Montrose; but 
the sons of persons, inhabitants of, and born 
and educated in, Dundee, have the preference. 

There is this valuable stipulation, that every 
boy beyond the age of nine years shall attend 
for a certain number of hours during each week 
a class for instruction in one or other of the 
trades of a tailor, shoemaker, or carpenter, or 
such other branch of industrial employment as 
the Governors shall direct; and the governors 
are to appoint suitable instructors in every such 
trade or employment; and it is competent to 
the governors, on occasion of any boy leaving 
the hospital, to permit such boy, as a reward 
for good conduct, to receive the whole or any 
part of the profits of his work during the pre- 
ceding year. 

The scheme stipulates that the head-master 
shall receive an annual salary of not less than 
2001., besides the use of a free house attached to 
the hospital, with coals, gas, and water. 

The hospital is to be inspected once at least 
in every year, by an educational inspector of 
known experience, character, and ability, who is 
to test the efficiency of the teaching and the 

of the bays. 

It is to be hoped the time will not come when 
the masters, the matron, and the treasurer are 
more cared for than the scholars, and the testa- 
tor’s gift perverted to the maintenance of a few 
friends of the governors for the time being. 
Such things have been, and are, 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THE hum of labour and the atmosphere of 
busy preparation are perceptible at South Ken- 
sington. So mach remains, or rather remained 
at the commencement of the week, to be done, 
in order to be in any way prepared for the open- 
ing, that it is only by watching the progress 
from day to day that the visitor can be brought 
to believe such rapidity of transformation to be 
possible. But with all the active energy of hosts 
of workmen and workwomen, engaged in a joint 
partnership of handiwork, unusual in manual 
industry, there is neither confusion nor drive. 
Every one scems to know his or her duty, and 
quietly to carry it out. And the calm assurance 
of the officers of the Institution, fally practised 
ag yf are by this time in matters of punctuality 
and of preparation for the public, is, no doubt, 
not without good foundation. 

The display of treasures that have accumu- 
lated, or been brought from their hiding-places, 
since our last brief account of a visit to these 
galleries, is such as to assure a most interesting 
exhibition. Nature has awekened from her long 
slamber within the carefally-guarded quad. 
rangle, and the welcome April rains have made 
lawns and shrubs rejoice in tender and brilliant 
green. It seems almost as if the arcades of the 
Exhibition were sympathising with the growth 
of the plantations. Long lines of poles are 








reared obliqu instthe piers. Massive frame- 
work, het eke 4 wares like the balwarks 
of a ship, or the carpentry of shipwrights, but 
which, viewed from above, seems none too strong 
for a parapet, is being fixed and painted for the 
fature support of creeping and twining plants. 
Great baskets of ivy and other climbing plants 
are being swung up into this garden. 
Cunning letters in terra-cotta, each borne, 
or inhabited, or assaulted, by a sturdy little 
grags or gravel, or are one 

an inscription er pin, pe a the 
upper part of the arcade. The neglected gaps 
and unsightly holes in the brickwork are disap- 
pearing. A row of lions’ faces,—rather blunt 
and woolly, but withal effective,—have just put 
in an a . The end of the week will see 
these long unfinished and neglected arcades gay, 
trim, and picturesque. 

To the Ceramic Gallery large additions have 
been made, since our last account. Some 
Oriental China, of great beauty and variety, is 
among the latest additions. Our own manafac- 
turers have come out nobly. We shall be glad 
of the opportunity for making a leisurely survey, 
with the aid of the catalogue; but already we 
can promise a high and most instructive treat for 
all lovers of pottery. 

In the opposite gallery, allotted to machinery 
in motion, there is perhaps more room for doubt 
as to entire completion by the lst proximo than 
in any other part of the Exhibition. We must 
speak with admiration of the manner in which 
the shafting is . Tall, massive iron 
uprights are bolted to the floor, and carry a 
shaft, each section of which is driven by a small 
quasi-locomotive engine in a sort of shed or 
annex outside. The perfect steadiness and 
smoothness of the motion is such as to delight 
the mechanic, and to show that it is not civil 
engineering alone that is illustrated by the works 
of the Hall and galleries. 

The upper gallery on the west side is fall of 
English pictures, now all arranged on the walls ; 
but it is not desirable to say more, before the 
day of the private view, than that the public will 
see many old favourites, and many paintings that 
deserve to become favourites; also that they 
will be able to see them, using the verb with 
emphasis ; the form and lighting of the galleries 
being well adapted for their display. 

In the corresponding Eastern Gallery, devoted 
to foreign works of art, which are in course of 
arrangement as we write, are some paintings 
that we trust will not be allowed to leave the 
country. And some Italian sculpture, unpacked 
only during our last visit, is far superior to both 
our experience and our expectations, rising high 
above that photographic and grovelling realism 
which characterises so much modern, and 
especially modern Italian, sculpture. The ex- 
quisite purity of the Carrara marble employed 
by Cavaliere Norchi and Signor Barzaglia, of 
Milan, is so superior to any material that our 
own sculptors are able to obtain, even when 
most liberal as to price, as to indicate that the 
latter are unacquainted with a simple and 
efficacious mode of removing the unseemly blue 
stain, which is a secret of the Italian 
artists. 

It should be remarked, moreover, that the 
Italian scalpture which is now in course of 
arrangement around the model of the 
Sanchi Tope, in the middle of the Eastern 
Gallery, is admirably, if not perfectly, lighted. 
There is nothing in which the curators and 
administrators of our public museums, halls, 
churches, and other situations adorned or dis- 
figured by sculpture so sin against the conviction 
of the practical sculptors as in the question of 
illumination. a statue can be pointed 
out in London which is not so lighted as to appear 
at its very worst. Our priceless Roman marbles 
are condemned to cellars and corridors at the 
British Museum. A light that may show a 
picture to advantege is assumed to be proper 
for a statue. Thus around the northern staircase 
of the Eastern Gallery of the Exhibition are placed 
casts, models, and statues by English artists, 
which, unless actually worse than charity would 
hope to be the case, are cruelly used by the un- 
suitable light. The dying Clitie gets an abso- 
lute repulsiveness cf aspect, in no way softened 
as we rise above and look down on her wrinkled 
shoulders. The common-place young woman 
who, by dint of a cock’s feather in her hair, does 
daty for the Genius of America, might look 
more imposing if better lighted. As for the 
Fall of Satan, that statue gives us the new and 
undignified idea that the descent was only a fall 
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downstairs, as the position of the figure so 
plainly indicates. 

Among the Italian sculptures, so far as they 
are visible as ay —s a must be 
giver to a very lovely group by F. Barzaglia, 
of Milan, representing the finding of Moses, or 
rather the presentation to her mistress by the 
* maid of daughter of Pharaoh,” of the ark 
which the royal lady saw among the flags, and 
the wonderful child that it contained. In thig 
group are combined true poetic feeling, ethno. 
logical study, rich and flowing graces of the 
female form, and perfect mastery over marble. 
The sharp asp-like ornament on the brow of the 
maiden comes out like the piece of goldsmith’s 
work which it represents. The sensuous 
Egyptian type is admirably maintained both in 
form and feature; the nose being, perhaps, a 
little too mach constricted above the nostrils, and 
a trifle too broad at the bridge. The child ig 
also a fine study, although it is an infant that 
might grow into the fiery and furious zealot re. 
presented by Michelangelo, rather than into 
a character of the unrivalled ur and 
legendary meekness of the great monotheistic 
legislator—the author of a law of mildness un. 
paralleled at the early date of its promulgation, 
of which the “weightier matters” were “judg. 
ment, mercy, and faith.” 

Here, too, we have a charming “ Cupid ona 
Lion,” by Cavaliere Norchi—an amorino; a richly. 
developed and gracefal figure of a bather, con- 
spicuous for the rare delicacy of the fingers; 
a lovely group of a woman and child fleeing 
from the destruction of Pompeii; and other 
statues to which we hope to return. 

Some of the choicest possessions of the Museum 
are around the great Indian gateway. 
Here ig the silver statuette of Henry IV. of 
France as a boy. Here is the famous portrait 
of Richard II. on panel. Here are the Milton 
shield, a collection of armour, church plate, 
crosses, and other reproductions in electrotype; 
with a gigantic lantern, about the size of a Sedan 
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Among the paintings we can only name a 
beautiful view of Venice; a Russian droskey, 
with a pair of richly-caparisoned horses, scud- 
ding over the snow; a very charming historical 
scene— “ Queen Philippa of Hainault, Wife of 
King Edward IIL, visiting and relieving the Citi- 
zens of London.” The rich robes of the crowned 
lady trail over the snow-covered road. Her face 
is very dignified and tender. There is a beau- 
tiful copy of the Madonna and Child from the 
famous ‘group in the Dresden Gallery, of which 
a little known replica exists at Rouen; and & 
copy of a very early and curious retable, giving 
scenes from the Gospels, lately discovered in 
Norwich Cathedral. Here, too, is a fine “ St. 
George overcoming the Dragon,” taken from the 
palace of the kings of Hungary at Prague, and 
dated as early as 1378. 

The lamented Regnault is represented here by 
a fine picture of General Prim on a noble 
Andalusian horse, which, as well as the accom- 
panying powerful bat repulsive painting of a 
decollation at Granada, has been exhibited in 
Bond-street. There is a dark-eyed Sappho of 
Italian parentage. There is an escape of Lot 
from Sodom, that is wonderfally wierd and im- 
pressive. There is a striking group of prisoners 
by Alfred &tevens,—very illustrative of what 
was France. There is a sketch of Sir Edwin 
Landseer in his studio, at work on our old 
acquaintances the lions, which very fully con- 
firms the criticism we offered at the time when 
those statues were just placed in Trafalgar- 
square. The painting, small as it is, has a life 
and dignity which the artist who could throw 
them upon canvas could not impress on a plastic 
material. Above all, the most original and 
admirable work in the gallery, a0 far as we can 
speak at present, is the charming Godiva of 
Professor Van Lerius. i 

From either gallery, a glass-roofed attic over 
the hemicycle of the conservatory, now filled 
with makers ‘and liners of frames, gives access 
to the Albert Hall, The large upper gallery of 
this building is allotted to the display of engrav- 
ings of all nations, water-colour drawings, archi- 
tectural drawings (at one time taken to the 
lower galleries, but found to be too numerous 
for that position), and p hy from all 
quarters. The effect, at first, is far from good. 
In covering a wall with drawings and engravings 
in frames, it is destructive to architectural effect 
to on) them otherwise than as ete 
mode of arrangement unsni : 
the iate display of works of art. Agai, 
with a great number of the exhibits we 4™@ 
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already perfectly familiar. It is to 
discard the idea of the ensemble, and to look one 
by one at the several frames, to become conscious 
of the merit and beauty of many of the exhibits. 
The coloured photographs of Monti have almost 
the effect of enamel. The chromo-pbotographs 
of Disderi are very beantifal. Of Mr. W. Faulk- 
ner’s instantaneous p' 
spoke last year with high admiration. Mr. 
Warwick Brookes maintains his high reputation. 
There is a large mountain scene, by Mr. F. C. 
Earl, which denotes the possession of a very fine 
camera, as well ag unusual skill in using it. But 


the finest ere oo come from H ; and 
a portrait of the Countess Esterhazy, LS ae 
photographer of his Royal and Apostolic Majesty 
the Kiog of Hungary, is the highest triamph of 
the combined workmanship of actinic chemistry 
ay cere skill that we have ever seen. 

mong the engravings is a very striking one 
of an Egyptian woman and child,’ well-known 
picture by Goodall, engraved by Stackpoole. 
8. Cousins, R.A., exhibits a fine proof of the 
charming little lady ing @ minuet, one of 
Millais’s wonderful children. We only pretend to 
give, on the present occasion, a note here and 
there. It has been the wish of the Commissioners 
that their catalogue should not be anticipated. 
Within a few hours from the time that these 
lines are in the hands of our readers the private 
view of the picture gallery will take place. The 
public opening is fixed for Monday. We hope 
our notes will give additional pleasure to those 
of our readers who are able to attend on the 
1st of May, and will convince all of them of the 
high character of the Exhibition that will be 
opened, on that day, by their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince of Wales and the Princess Christian. 








THE ART-UNION OF LONDON ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


Tue 35th annual general meeting of the Art- 
Union of London was held on Tuesday last, in 
the Theatre Royal, Adelphi; Lord Houghton in 
the chair. The attendance was large; and 
among those present were Professor Donaldson ; 
Professor Westmacott, B.A. ; Sir Walter Stirling, 
bart.; Mr. R. B. Butterworth; Mr. F. Beanoch; 
Mr. Z. Troughton; Mr. J. Martio ; Mr. T. Grissell; 
= Mr. Lumb Stocks, A.R.A. 

r. Lewis Pocock, hon. secretary, read the 
report, as follows :— ‘ 
REPORT. 


In presenting their thirty-fifth Annual Report, the 
Counei! of the Art-Union of don have the satisfaction 
. be * tee the subscriptions for the year amount to 

78. 

The continued depression in all branches of trade and 
commerce, and the deplorable war on the continent of 
a and > consequent baneful effect on the financial 
wo have, doubtless, notwithstanding the ularity of 
the plate of “‘ Light and Darkness,” euaked oy oe 
scriptions being equal to the amount of the few preceding 
years. 

In consequenee of the late period at which the above- 
mentioned plate was completed, some delay has occurred 
in placing it in the hands of the subscribers ; but all will 
be supplied at no distant date, 

The Exhibition of Prises of the past year took place, as 
usual, at the Gallery of the Institute of Painters in 
Water-colours, and the Council have the pleasure of 
@nnouncing that there was no diminution of that improve- 
ment in the character of the works selected which they 
have had occasion to notice for the past few years. 

The Council have to Isment that death bas deprived 
the Art-Union of = most earnest snd distinguished 
Vice-President,—the late Dean of Canterbary,—who, 
although bat recently elected to fill that office in the 
room of the late Dean of St. Paul’s, had long been a 

: i aod within but a few days of his 
death presided at one of the weekly meetings of the 
taking much interest in its affairs; and those 
who were present at the last annual meeting will re- 
member the lively interest he felt in the proceedings of 
the day. It is now a matter of congratulstion that the 
present Dean of Westminster—Dean S —has con- 
sented to be nominated as a Vice-President. is Society 
can, therefore, boast of having consecutively on the list 
of its Vice-Presidents—Thomas Turton, late Bishop of 
Ely ; Dean Milman, Dean and 4 

The Council have likewise to regret the by death, 
of an early and esteemed member of their . Mr. 
Thomas who had been a subscriber 
from the first year of its existence: other vacancies have 
occurred by the retirement of John Henderson, Esq., and 
Mr. Alderman Wilson. 

To fill two of these vacancies, ~ y N. Wornum, Esq., 








K of the Nati . . 
ee ei Sie Nepianal Gated, Chas. J. Leaf, Esq., 
The following is a brief sam of the receipts and 
expenditure : a detailed account will, as usual, be printed 
@ : 
Amount of subscriptions £10,171 7 0 
Allotted for priges ............25,040 0 0 
For print of the year, alma- 
nhac, report, &c., and 
FORIED: ins ccemesanteninewns +. 2,681 2 10 
Siete” TN SW 


2,450 4 2 
£10,171 7 0 
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The continued depression of trade, both at home and ia 


emount of fabour t consi in the aubeatip- 


To one and ail the thanks of the iety are due. 
The accounts have been Seuted te dene members of 
the Finance Committee, and two gentlemen from the 
body of subscribers, Mr. C: ight and Mr. T. Mayhew, 
to whom the thanks of the are offered. 

The Reserve Fund now amounts to 15,741/., the greater 
portion of which is, at present, employed in the produc- 
tion of plates and other works for fature years. 

It may be usefal to mention here, that the Coanceil still 
have under consideration the desirability of establishing @ 
permanent exhibition in connerion with the Society in a 


gallery of their own, the erection of which only depends 
upon their being is te geevuee ce in 5 cueble 
The great predilection which all classes of Englishmen 


manifest for whatever relates to the sea and coast scenery, 
has induced the Council to select for the ensuing year a 
set of eight vings, representing such subjects, from 
the wo of David Cox, Copley Fielding, and Samuel 
Prout ; and it is eantempletod that these will prove ex- 
tremely oye not only from the nature of the subjects, 
but from high reputation of the artists. The plates 


have been ved in the first style, in the line manner, 
. Messrs, C. Cousen, Prior, and Arthur 
illmore. 


The warm thanks of the Society are due to Messrs. 
Quilter, Albert Levy, Pocock, Wigsell, and Timmins, who 
have kindly taken these valuable drawings from their 
walls or portfolios during the time required for the en- 
graving. 

The moderate size of the plates wi!l enable the subscribers 
to avail themselves of an inexpensive frame to contain the 


whole series, or @ pair of such frames each to contain half | 


the number, varying from time to time the subjects ex- 
posed to view; and the Council have invited some frame- 
makers of repute to submit specimen frames with this 


object. For those who ma’ fer it, the will be 
cakabie for a portfolio of : size. — 
A peculiar fate of interest has been excited through- 


out country by the marriage lately solemnised between 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lorne. A charming portrait-bust of the Princess was 
modelled by Mrs. rnycroft; and, by ial per- 
mission of Her Majesty, the artist has le a very 
successful reduction of the bust for this Society. Its pro- 
duction in porcelain has been entrusted to Messrs. Cope- 
land, and a number of copies will form part of. the prizes 
to be distributed to-day. 

The amount available for the purchase of works of art 
will be thus allotted :— 


23 WOPKS At ......ccccccsceresseseeerersenves 210 CaCh, 
20 15 

















There will also be distributed :— 
10 Bronze Vases. 
300 pn a of nf Lee a = 
150 Chromoli ——— “ Kite-flying.” 
100 Busts of the Princess Louise. 
30 Silyer Medals of T. R. Leslie, R.A. 


Thus, with the parian busts given to all who have sub- 
seribed for ten years consecutively without gaining a 
prize, there will be 853 prizes, in addition to the work 


| given to every member. 


Amongst late events, connected more or less intimately 
with the fine arts, we cannot omit to notice the opening, on 
the 29th of March, of the Hall of Arts and Seiences at South 
Kensington, which has been named after that great and good 
Prince to whom the progress of art in this country owes 
so large a measure of — This building almost 
vies in magnitude with the grand amphitheatres of 
ancient Italy; and it much more resembles them in plan 
and arrangements than any other structure of recent date 
—inasmuch as the external walls follow the curve of the 
area within, thus avoiding much waste of space and 
awkward corners, which must exist where, as in most 
places of public entertainment, we have a horseshoe or 
oval interior placed within walls rectangular in plan, The 
present arrangement also greatly facilitates the means of 
ingress and exit, ® most important point, too much 
neglected in our public buildings generally, but here 
amply provided for. ; c 

A special point in which the Kensington Amphitheatre 
differs from those of Italy, is the necessity imposed by our 
climate of roofing in the building. The manufacturing 
appliances of the present day have enabled the architect 
to effect this in a manner that would have been out of the 
question in ancient times, and a glass dome of vast size 
shuts in the arena. A troublesome echo, which marred 
the effect of the music, and was found to be produced by 
the dome, has been effectually corrected by a tent-like 
transparent roof, which, moreover, adds to the arc’ 
tural effect of the interior. 

In connexion with this building stand the permanent 

leries erected for the annual International Exhibitions, 

first of which is to be opened in a few days. The 

collection of works from the Continent must suffer con- 

siderably from the effects of the deplorable war, bat still 
gathering will be displayed. 

the Society shall be 
well represented in several branches of art. The chief con- 
tribution is the marble ae taco bi had geno ag ” for 

Ec r. by 


which the premium of was awarded to 
the Society in 1964, as the result of a 3 
fifteen life-size — <4 various —— ha a. 
mitted, and exhibited, on authori 
th Ke "Voseum. reduced 


Mr. | Townley Vase in the British Museum. 
and y 
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: uced by the 
Society has also been sent in; and it may cemnsbeh, te 

{ ty is still almost the only source 
w fine works in bronze after English artists are 


Within the past few months the Council commissioned 

M. Delpech to make a reduced “7 of the beautiful 

he work has been 

a and some copies in broaze 

aded in the distribution to-day. 

The Exhibition wili also contain a completed series of 

the Medals produced for the Society,—to which one com- 

memorative of the late C. R. Leslie, R.A., by Mr. A. B. 

Wyon, has been added since the last annual meeting, —and 

two very fine shell cameos, for which the Council gave a 
commission to Mr, Ronea, 

We may note the fact, as connected with art-matters of 
the year, that the National Gallery has been fortunate in 
a _& very moderate price,— mainly through the 
instrumentality of Sir William Boxall, R.A., whose reten- 
tion of his office of Director is a matter of congratulation to 
the public,—the remarkable collection of pictares furmed 
by the late Sir Robert Peel, which, as soon as the neces- 
sary arrangements can be completed, will be removed to 
the galleries in Trafalgar-square, to which they will form 
& most — and imoortant addition; the more valuable 

our National Gallery is com tively weak in 
those schools in which the Peel Collection ia very strong, 
namely, genre subjects, and landscapes of the Datch and 
Flemish schools, Many of these painters sre not repre- 
sented at all in our National Collection ; their presence 
there will consequently be the more highly prized. 

Daring the past year the art-world of Engiaod has lost 
one of its worthiest ports. On this very day, in 1870, 
died Daniel Maclise, R.A., deeply regretted by ail who 
had Go ee of intimacy with him. With this 
Society Mr. Maclise’s transactions were namerous, and 
involved large amounts ; and a peculiar loss is felt in the 
absence of his superintending care in bringing to a con- 
clasion some large and important works now in progress. 

It was weil remarked of Mr. Maclise by a leading 
journal,—“ By his death we have lost one of our most 
— artists, and one who was as great in many respects 
as he was ant In design and drawing, but few, if 
any, of our school will bear comparison with him ; take, 
for example, the noble series of outiine drawings illustra- 
tive of the Norman Conquest, engraved and published b 
the Art-Union of London, four or five years ago. A rie 
faculty of invention, combined with great power, marks 
almost every work that proceeded from his hand; and yet 
this vigour of i and wonderful boldness of 
handling were united with the utmost attention to detail, 
even to _ llism.”” Of the extreme care and accu- 
racy of detail which Mr. Maclise brought to bear on every 
work he undertook, the Art-Union sesses an interest- 
ing memorial, purchased at the sale of his works, con- 
sisting of a portfolio, filled with a multitude of sketches 
of the minutie of every kind of military appointment,— 
uniforms, arms, musical instruments,— elaborately drawn 
from the objects themselves, and prepared in reference 
to his noble wall-painting of Wellington and Blucher, in 
the Royal Gallery at Westminster. 

Looking at the operations of the Society, continuous 
and methodical as they are, there can be no doubt—indeed 
it is undeniable—that it has aided immensely in spreading 
abroad a love of Art, and increasing the number of those 
who feel delight in its study, which, as our noble president 
lately remarked at a meeting held at the Cumbridge Schoo! 
of Art, “ adda to our appreciation of all we see around us,” 

The noble gift of the late Mr. Slade, and the steps now 
being taken to extend art-education in this country 
(carrying out the views so often urged by your Couacil), 
is now bearing fruit. 

The Slade Professor of Art at Cambridge tells us that 
the first and obvious reason man may, naturally and at 
once, give for art-cultivation, is the sense of delight it 
yieldshim. The sense of beauty is one of his first feelings 
of pleasure. To admireis to enjoy. To enjoy is, almost 
always, to long to imitate or create—firstly for himeelf, 
and ae in such wise that his fellows may share his 
delight, 

A second reason why Fine Art should be studied is to 
be found in the spirit of gentleness and refinement which 
follow as a sequence of its cultivation. 











We have seen that the tendency of the culture of the 
Fine Arts is to refine man. The refined citizen consti- 
tutes the best subject. Gentle and peaceful existence to 
him becomes a necessity. He best appreciates disorder, 
greed, tyranny, presumption,—he best S$ an even and 

hand when power is intrasted to his care,—he 

best wields the sword of justice, whose tendency and cul- 
tivation lead him to desire to sheathe it. In short, that 

is ‘foremost in the race of nations to reach the 
goal of general happiness, the constituents of which study 
with od ew zeal, energy, and discretion those arts 
which without enfeeling mankind, 
Lewis Pocock, 
Epp, EB. Anraosvs, 


Lord Honghton, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said it was impossible now to attend a 
meeting of any number of Englishmen without 
the attention being drawn to the fearfal state of 
matters in a neighbouring country, with which 
we have been in close and frequent intercourse, 
and withont feeling a pang at the thought of the 
imminent danger now hanging over the fairest 
city of Earope, the very focus of refinement in 
arts and literature. This feeling naturally gave 
rise to a deep sense of gratitude for the fact, 
that in this island we are allowed to enjoy the 
blessings of peace and prosperity ; and he could 
not help recalling the instance of a little island 
in the Aigean Sea, named Delos, which was a 
refuge to all whom political motives drove from 
their own country in those days, and respecting 
which the Greek poet, Pindar, had written some 
lines, of which he had read this translation,— 

ii ; ‘ate, 
Phe oes ies frontior, nad the coest ite gute 


Where every free man with safe foot may stand, 
May God long guard the Column of that land.” 


England at present like that happy island, 
and this aspiration was one which he was quite 
gure all would echo. His lordship went on to 


} Hon. Sees, 
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say that the past year would hereafter be looked | of art results, in time, in giving the power of 
upon as one of the most eventful years in history, properly appreciating them,—how a mere admi- 
and we had advantages with respect to the ration of colour, or form, or detail at length 
knowledge of these events. What would we not results in enabling the observer to arrive at a 
give for landscapes and drawings of the events reason why studying the excellencies of a picture 
of the civil wars of England by such artists as or a statue in time educates up to the feeling of 
had execated the recent illustrations in the being able to give a reason for the faith in ite 
Graphic and the Illustrated London News? He qualities. 

hoped that foreign artists who had been compelied| The hon. secretaries returned thanks. Mr. 
to live abroad by the terrible events which had Pocock said, looking at the many years daring 
taken place in their own country would ere long | which he had shared in the management 
be enabled to return to a land which had done of the Society, he began to think he ought to 
so much for art. He alluded to the purchase of retire, and give place to some younger man; 
Sir Robert Peel’s gallery, which, he said, was but this remark was received with a universal 


one of great value; but not so well suited for a 
private gallery, as the pictures were too much of | 
one class. He was very glad to find that Sir | 
William Boxall had returned to the direction of | 
the National Gallery, and he hoped that his | 
health would be found to be perfectly re-esta- | 
blished. His lordship congratulated the public | 
on their being about to enjoy the opportunity at 

the forthcoming Exhibition of seeing Millais as | 
a landscape-painter pure and simple, and he} 
could tell them the picture was one to be | 
charmed with. He concluded by formally | 
moving the adoption of the re 

Mr. Godwin said that not having had any 
hand in the preparation of the report, — not | 
having been present when it was approved by the | 
Council,—he felt quite at liberty to second its | 
adoption, which he did with great pleasure, and | 
expressed his satisfaction at finding that the 
work of the society went forward as prosperously 
as ever. He believed that the forthcoming Exhi- | 
bition at Kensington would be a great gain for | 
art, and that both English and foreign artists | 
would be amply represented ; the chief difficulty, 
in fact, being, as he understood, to find room 
to hang the works sentin. He made somestrong 
remarks on the disgrace it is to England to see 
our iarge end important towns, such as Liver- 
pool and Manchester, without any galleries of 
pictures; while on the Continent even second 
and third rate towns were invariably possessed 
of galleries for the study and improvement of the | 
masses. Even in London, in the Mansion House | 
itself, though through the exertions of the late 
Mr. Bunning something had been done in the 
way of sculpture, there was not, he believed, one 
single pictare. | 

Lord Houghton being compelled to attend on 
business in another place, the chair was taken 
by Professor Donaldson. 

Sir Walter Stirling moved the thanks of the 
meeting to Messrs. Pocock and Antrobus, 
honorary secretaries, for their valuable services | 
during the past year. Sir Walter drew an) 
amusing picture of the contrast between two 
locslities in Trafalgar-square,—the National 
Gallery of Pictures, where a collection of works | 
of immense value existed for the delectation 
and instruction of all classes of society, and | 
the neighbourhood of the column where there | 
were frequent congregations of some whose | 
avowed object was the subversion of all | 
order and all rights of property. In connexion 
with the acquisition by the nation of Sir Robert 
Peel’s pictures, Sir Walter remarked that suffi- 
cient value was not attached to the great en- 
couragement afforded by King George IV. tothe 
acquisition of works belonging to the school of 
art represented in the collection in question. 
He also made some remarks objecting to the 
sale of catalogues in the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, advocating the plan of placing on each 
work a card with the name of the artist and 
subject of the painting. 

Professor Westmacott seconded the resolu. 
tion, and said that Mr. Godwin, though no 
longer hon. sec., also deserved their thanks still. 
He drew attention to the fact that all the services 
rendered to the society were gratuitous, and 
that every guinea subscribed was expended in 
promoting a love for art. He stated his concur- 
rence in - W. Stirling’s remarks as to the 
promotion by King GeorgeIV. of the acquisition 
of foreign works of merit, and stated that this 
was, in a great degree, due to the fact that at 
that time the court was frequented by a number 
of noblemen of great taste and artistic know- 
ledge, such as Lord Farnborough, the Duke 
of Devonshire, &c.; while, unfortunately, at 
the present time, the nobility, with some few 
exceptions, were totally ignorant in matters of 
art,and quite indifferent about it, not as in the 
time above alluded to, going about to the studios 
of the i oe interesting themselves in the 
progress of works of magnitude and importance. 
The Professor then made some remarks ex- 


ti No.” 
The drawing of prizes was then carried out. 


2001.—Stewart, H., Ravenfield, Hendon. 

1501.—Reeve, W., 5, Douglas-street, Vincent-square ; 
James, F. L., Yokohama. 

100?,—Busby, Mrs., 102, Oxford-street ; Hodgson, R. J., 
13, Frederick-street, Gray’s-inn-road. 

751.—Lawrence, Capt., Great St. Helen’s; Nobes, J., 
Merton. 

60l.—Billings, H., Boston, United States; Gray, J., 
Stockton; Whitman, C. O., Westford, United States. 

50l.—Blackburn, J.,"Kentish-town ; Halse, R. C., Cheap- 
side; Hamilton, J., Belfast; M‘Gregor, J., jan., Hay. 

45!.—Brinton, W. J., Kidderminster; Deacon, J. J., 
St. Helen’s; Dymond, cf King’s-eross ; Elliott, J., Edin- 
conte Spare F, (per W. T. Fearis); McTurk, Dr., 
Bradfo 

4°l.—Green, Mrs. H., 'Edgware-road; Mathews, M., 
Bucklersbury ; Noone, Rev. J., Torquay; Pendegrass, 
Longton; Rapkin, W., Kew Bridge; Tatt, J., King’s- 
cross. 

35/.—Burrough, J. R., Lee; Browne, G., Bexley- 
heath; Frere, G. E., Diss; Grindley, R., Port Madoc; 
Gwynne, J. A., Deniliquin; Meurer, Dr., Coblentz; 
Sealey, H., Glo’ster-terrace ; Shalcross, R., Nelson, N.Z. ; 
Simon, R., Caius College, Cambridge ; Warren, G. G., 
Market Drayton, 

301.—Broadhurst, J., Fenton; Chorley, J. F., Moor- 
gate; Grundon, W., Horbury; Harst, —, Bermondsey ; 
Inderwick, EB. 8., Tregunter-road; M‘Combe, —, 
Armagh ; Miller, 8. K., Deniliquin; Pownceby, 8.,Oxford- 
street ; Spencer, J., Blackburn ; Taylor, W. W., Norwood, 

251.—Ash, G., Great Marlborough-street; Blakeman, 
T., Ely; Carliss, T. J., Richmond; Chorley, J. F., Moor- 
gate-street; Fergusson, W., Stock Exchange; Hayward, 
T. J., Newgate-street ; Liddiard, W., Inverness-terrace ; 
M'Donald, G., Farnham; Smith, —, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
wane T., Whitby; Prangman, J., Portland; Vase, 
D. R., Ayr. 
201-Bruton, A., Kilburn; Bulmer, Capt., Acorn- 
wharf; Burnett, E. L., Chariton; Dunn, T., York-gate; 
Morris, J., Cardiff; Morris, 8., ; Newdigate, 
Lieut,-Col. C., Granville-place; Reed, A. C., Woolwich ; 
Rowe, Mrs, T., Victoria; Shirley, J., Hampstead-road ; 
Vardy, Mrs. A., Southampton ; Walters, Mrs. J., Reglan ; 
Walthew, J. W., Bow. 

151.—Barrow, G. H., Adelaide; Chambers, W., Leeds ; 
uller, A., Hatcham; H.T.C.W. 
(per H. Croxford); Hi , W.8., L. and W. Bank; 

owis, C., Brentford; Hutchings, J., Melbourne; Jack- 
son, T., Torrington; Monkhouse, J., Brentwood; Over- 
head, W., Harrow; Peppin, G., Deniliquin; Poolden, 
C. J., Finchley-road; Powell, W., Ciifton; Saiz, G., 
Porto Rico; Strudwick, J. H., Bedford-street; Tindale, 
Capt., Blackheath-road; White, 8. H. Hartford, U.S.; 
Woodward, N. W., Manchester; Wyon, A. B., Kilburn. 

101, — Adcock, C. J., Port Elizabeth; Anderson, E., 
Mortlake ; Cranfield, T., Dublin ; Chubb, J. G., 8t. John, 
N.B.; Dornell, —, Truro; E. M., Post-office, Cheims- 
ford; Friend, H. 8., Islington; Gandy, G. A., Bishops- 
gate; Jackson, J. F., 67, Boro’; Jarvis, W. M., St. 
John; Keen, J., Cradley-heath ; Lefroy, A. O., Grace- 
church-street ; Leigh, J., Warrington; Naylor, H., 
Amwell-street; Officer, J., Victoria; Pilgrim, C. H., 
Merlewood; Reeve, Miss, Richmond; Roumieu, J. L., 
Lancaster-place; Satterthwaite, E., Ulverstone ; Scrym- 
geour, W., Holloway; Vyse, H., Sunbury; Young, N. 
O., Christiania. 

A Bronze Vase,—Etherton, Mrs., Brighton; Balls, W. 
T., Lowestoft ; Carey, J., South Australia; Hollis, 8., 
Mistley; Loder, F. W., South Audley-street; Barnard, 
W., Yarmouth ; Ross, J., Danfermline; Rowbottom, A., 
Sheffield; St. Barbe, Mrs. 8., Lymington; Treacher, J., 
Clapham-road, 


Feil, A., Croom’s-hill; Fi 





ON THE STRENGTH OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


At the Institation of Civil Engineers, on April 
25th, Mr. Vignoles, F.R.8., president, in the chair, 
the paper read was on “ Farther Experiments on 
the Strength of Portland Cement,” by Mr. John 
Grant, M. Inst. C.E. 

In @ previous paper the author had stated* 
that “further experiments were desirable, on 
the strength of and adhesion between bricks and 
cement under varying circumstances; on the 
limit to the increase of strength with age; on 
the relative strength of concrete made with 
various proportions of cement and ballast,” &c. 
The experiments described in this paper were 
made with the view of throwing additional light 
upon these points, and might serve to show 
those interested in the subject the direction 
which their inquiries might advantageously take, 
and the large field yet open for their labours. 

Before describing the new series of experi- 
ments, some of the points in the previous paper 
were reviewed. 


The next step was to establish the conditions 





to be observed in the following new series o 
experiments :— 

A. On the strength of Portland cement tested 
by tensile strain at different periods, 
from one day to twelve months, mixed 
by hand and ground in a mortar-mill. 

B. On the adhesion between bricks cemented 
with Portland cement and lime mortars, 
tested py tensile strain at the end of 
twelve months. 

C. On the strength of Portland cement neat, 
and with different proportions of sand, 
tested at the end of twelve months, by 
compression in a hydraulic press. Size, 
9 in, by 4} in. by 3 in. 

D., On concretes of different proportions of 
Portland cement and lime, with gravel, 
sand, and other materials, tested at the 

-end of twelve months by compression, 
Size, 12 in. by 12 in. by 12 in., and 6 in. 
by 6 in. by 6 in. 

For these experiments 38 bushels of Portland 
cement were procured ; the gross weight being 
4,300 Ibs. 11 oz., or 113176 Ibs. per bushel. 
When sifted through a sieve of 400 holes per 
square inch, this was reduced to 4,201 Ib. 4 oz., 
or 110°56 lb. per “striked” bushel. About 
36 lbs. were afterwards rubbed throngh the 
| sieve; 34 lbs. would not pass, and there was a 
‘loss of 29 Ibs. A certain quantity of cement 
was sifted, when it was found that the gain by 
sifting was about 14 per cent. 

The following were the weights per bashel 
end per cubic foot of the materials used in the 
new series of experiments :— 





Weight of Weight of 
Materials. 1 Busbel, 1 Cabs Foot, 

110°66 86.375 

123-0 ...... 96400 

98°00 -... 6-580 

116°00  ..esee 90°625 

11300 |... 88-289 

10700 |... 83-594 

126-00 |... 98 440 

12000 ".... 93-760 





Table VI, Series A, gave the strength of the 
Portland cement used t these experi- 
ments at different periods from one day to twelve 
months; first, mixed by hand, and next, mixed 
in a mortar-mill for thirty minutes. In the first 
case the maximum strength seemed to have 
been attained at four months ; in the second, at 
one month ; the greatest strength of that mixed 
by hand was about double that mixed in a 
mortar-mill. The hand-mixed cement maintained 
its strength; the mill-mixed declined from its 
maximum at a month to the end of the erperi- 
ments. This result was probably due partly to 
the process of crystallisation, or setting, having 
been interrupted by the continued agitation, and 
partly to the destruction by attrition of the 
angular form of the particles. 

Table VII., Series B, on the ae strain 

uired to separate bricks cemented together 
wah Portland cement and lime mortars, would 
require to be greatly extended before trustworthy 
deductions could be made from them. In the 
case of perforated bricks, the cement mortar 
seemed to act as dowels between the bricks, and 
the results were consequently high. The Suffolk 
and Fareham red bricks adhered well to the 
mortar. 

Table VIIL, Series C, on the strength of 
Portland cement bricks tested by crushing, was, 
so far as it went, very instructive. As a rule, 
strength increased with density. When the 
cement was in less rtions to the sand than 
1 to 2, or 1 to 3, those dried in air bore a greater 
pressure than those kept for twelve months in 
water. This would lead to the inference, that 
when the quantity of cement was small, bricks 
or blocks of concrete should be kept some time 
out of water, to harden before beingused. Con- 
trasting the h of these concrete bricks 
with different clay bricks, it was found that down 
to the of 6 to 1 the former compared 
favourably. Thus, bricks made of neat cement 
bore @ pressure equal to that of Staffordshire 
blue bricks or best Fareham red bricks. Bricks 
made in the p ions of from 2 to 1 to 6 tol 
of cement were equal to picked clay bricks of 
six varieties. 

The D series showed the of concrete 
bricks made with Portland cement, mixed with 
various materials in different and 
crushed after being kept a year, half of them 0 
air and half in water. The general deductions 
were, that those made with the largest propor- 
tion of cement were the strongest, the strength 
being nearly in to the quantity of 
cement. Tables were given of the strength of 








plaining bow a carefal and loving study of works 


* Vide Minutes of Proceedings Inst, C Seseion 
1865-6, vol, xxv., p. 66, = - 


12 in. and 6 in. cubes of concrete made with 
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ballast, Portland stone, broken granite, pottery, 
slag, flints, and glass, mixed with Portland 
cement in the proportions of 6, 8, and 10 to 1, 
and compressed. Half were kept in water for 
twelve months. The most prominent result of 
these tables was that concrete made of broken 
stone or broken pottery, was much stronger than 
that made of gravel ; due, no doubt, partly to the 
greater proportion of cement absorbed in the 
latter case in cementing the finer particles of 
sand, and partly to the want of angularity in 
the gravel. Compression and an increase in 
the proportion of cement alike increased strength. 
In making concrete bricks or blocks of moderate 
size, compression might be applied with advan- 
tage; but with @ masses of concrete it 
would be difficult to do so without running the 
risk of interrupting the process of crystallisation 
or setting, which commenced immediately on 
the application of moisture. The cost of labour 
so applied would therefore be better employed 
in a larger admixture of cement. 

The different modes of using Portland cement 
in the construction of sewers were described : 
in some cases only as a foundation or as a 
backing for brickwork; in others sewers, 
4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft., of concrete were lined with 
half-brickwork; gnd in other instances sewers 
were formed entirely of concrete, in the propor- 
tions of one of cement to six of sand. The cost 
of this concrete was less than half that of brick- 
work ; but if rendered inside with cement, it was 
about the same as if lined with half-brick,— 
perhaps the cheapest form of sewer, combining 
strength with soundness. Sewers and culverts 
of almost any size might be made on this prin- 
ciple. Sewers made of concrete, and not ren- 
dered inside, though somewhat cheaper, had one 
practical disadvantage in busy thoroughfares, 
inasmuch as they required a long length of 
centering, on account of the slow setting of the 
concrete; and it was therefore necessary that 
about double the length of trench should be open 
at one time. The cost of a concrete sewer, 
4 ft. by 2 ft. 8 in. was 10s. per lineal foot, excla- 
sive of excavation. Under the same contract, a 
brick sewer, of the same size, 9 in. thick, cost 
163. 6d. Another concrete sewer, 7 ft. 1 in. in 
diameter, cost 16s., or, inclusive of earthwork, 
aide-entrances, junctions, &c., about 23s. per 
lineal foot. This sewer was, in some respects, 
exceptional, inasmuch as it consisted of little 
more than an arch over a previously-existing 
invert. The lower half was, however, rendered 
with cement and sand, in equal proportions, 
1 in, thick. Everything being taken into con- 
sideration, the most economical combination was 
4} in. of brickwork in cement, and the rest in 
concrete. Another sewer, 9 ft. by 9 ft., of oon- 
crete, with a lining of 44-inch brick in cement, 
was mentioned. 

In the construction of the Albert, or Southern 
Thames Embankment, it was originally intended 
to form the wall of brickwork, with a granite 
facing ; but after about a fourth part of the 
work had been executed, 14,335 cubic yards of 
Portland cement concrete, made in the propor- 
tions of 6 to 1, at 11s. per cubic yard, were sub- 
stituted for an equal quantity of brickwork, at 
30s. per cabic yard. 

From the experience already gained in the 
use of Portland cement concrete, there would 
seem to be hardly any limit to the purposes to 
which it might be applied. It was gradually 
being brought into use in the construction of 
dwelling-houses in different parts of the country, 
and there was no doubt it would be still more 
extensively employed in the construction of 
docks, piers, breakwaters, and other massive 
engineering works. 

Many experiments had been made in the 
manufacture of bricks of different proportions of 
Portland cement and sand, and these were equal 
in strength and ap ce to most kinds of 
clay bricks. Where concrete could be used in a 

mass, it was cheaper than when used in the 
form of blocks, and still cheaper than in the form 
of bricks, In 1867, a number of arches were 
formed with “ Bétons Agglomérés,” by M. 
Coignet, under the steps leading from West- 
minster Bridge to the Albert Embankment ; also 
about 40 ft. of sewer, 4 ft. by 2 ft. by 8 in., in 
the Camberwell-road. Similar arches and sewers 
were constructed of Portland cement concrete, 
and the general result was that the Portland 
¢ement concrete was both stronger and cheaper 
¢han the béton. 

Tables were given of the strength of 589,271 
bushels of Portland cement used during the last 


a week of 80663 Ib., equal to 358-5 lb. per square 
inch, being an improvement on that 

five years ago of 200 Ib. on the breaking area of 
24 square inches, or 89 lb. persquare inch. The 
quality had not only been maiotained, but had 
continued to improve. The strength at the end 
of thirty days of 37,200 bushels of the same 
cement, as ascertained by 1,180 tests, averaged 
1,024 lb., equal to 455 lb. per square inch, show- 
ing an average of 234 Ib., or 30 per cent., over 
the cement tested at seven days, which broke at 
790 lb. Wherever the nature of the work would 
admit of it, tests at the end of a month would 
be found more satisfactory than if made earlier, 
as heavy cements, though the strongest, eventu- 
ally, were the slowest to set. The standard 
originally specified was 400 lb. on 2} square 
inches, and this was soon afterwards raised to 
500 Ib., or 222 Ib. per square inch. This had 
since been increased to 350 lb. per square iach, 
or 787 lb. on the breaking area at seven days. 
For the purpose of comparison the same sectional 
area at the breaking point (2°25 square inches) 
had been retained. Further experience had 
confirmed the earlier conclusions, that the 
strength of Portland cement increased with its 
specific gravity, its more perfect pulverisation, 
and its thorough admixture with the minimum 
quantity of water in forming mortar. Heavy 
cement, weighing 123 Ib. a bushel, like that 
referred to in Table XVIIL., took about two years 
to attain its maximum strength used neat; but 
by the admixture of sand or gravel, cement, 
mortar, or concrete was reduced in strength, 
and set less rapidly than neat cement. Roman 
cement, though from its quick setting property 
very valuable for many purposes, deteriorated 
by exposure to the air before use, and was about 
double the cost of Portland cement, if measured 
by strength. In making cement concrete, it 
would from this seem desirable to spend no more 
time than was absolutely necessary to effect a 
thorough admixture of the cement with the sand 
and gravel. 








SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
SIXTY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION, 


Contrary to the usual rule, the “ Society ” of 
Painters has in the present year taken a decided 
atep in advance of their brethren of the “ Insti- 
tute.” It is true that some of the remarks 
which we made in our notice of the other 
exhibition may be not inapplicable to the case 
of the Society. Ssill, if works of the first-class 
of merit are rare, and that in consequence rather 
of the carelessness than of the want of skill of 
their designers, the ensemble of the 274 pictures 
now hung at 5, Pall-mall East, leaves an 
agreeable impression on the mind. 

As an instance of the carelessness of which we 
complain, we can cite one of the most brilliant 
works, by one of the most noted artiste in the 
Gallery. Carl Haag has given, in (104) 
“‘ Danger in the Desert,” a striking incident in 
the half-savage life of the Bedouin. A camel 
reclines on the sand, with a little scanty herbage 
in the foreground. Crouched behind the quiet 
ship of the desert is a woman, who bends in 
alarm over her child, while her husband, a tall 
stalwart figure, is preparing his rifle, and watch- 
ing the headlong speed at which two horsemen, 
armed with lances, are hurrying towards them. 
The accidents of Eastern life are powerfully 
rendered. The contrast between the quiet 
repose of the camel, the heedlessness of the 
child, the terror of the woman, the proud self- 
reliance of the man, and the hurry of the distant 
foe, is admirable. The fierce sunbeams light up 
the head-dress of the defender, and the quaint 
pack-saddle of the camel. But where is the 
shadow? There is a sort of shade, which might 
be supposed to be cast by a cloud,—but for the 
character of the sky ; or by a rock, except that 
in order to cast it the rock must be between the 
groap and the spectator. Bat even then, the 
parts of the figures that are lighted up would 
cast a shadow somewhere. There is, however, 
none to be traced, and the strange omission 1s 
made more palpable by the fact that the distant 
horsemen throw very visible and effective shadows 
on the sand. Mr. Haag’s other contribution 
(203), “ An Egyptian Bashi Bazouk,” is marked 
by this artist’s characteristic power of delinea- 

on. 

y The drawing which, out of the entire collec- 
tion, lingers on our memory with the greatest 
charm, is one as to which our criticism 1s con- 





five years on various works south of the Thames, 


showing an average tensile strain at the end of 


fined to the name. There is a confusion of 


persons indicated in the title and line of illus- 
tration. The former is “ St. Mary Magdalene ;” 
the quotation, “ She sat at Jesus’s feet, and heard 
His words.” That the Mary of Bethany was 
the one called Magdalene is one of those errors 
which has had supporters, but no basis. The 
lovely, innocent girl drawn by Mr. Dobson (124) 
is neither a Jewess nor arepentia, any more than 
@ saint of Romish or pseudo-Romish worship. 














The nimbus delineated over her head is not 
needed as an attestation of the purity and 
goodness of the mind, and yet it does not 
seem out of place. As a work of idealised por- 
traiture, this head is of a very high order; but 
it would have been better named after St. Reine, 
the royal martyr of France, or one of those 
English captives, of whom St. Gregory said, 
“Non Angli sed Angeli.” : 

Entering the gallery, the eye is first attracted 
by a bright architectural view of Paris, from 
the Pont de la Concorde, an unintentional satire 
on the Paris of to-day, by Mr. Collingwood 
Smith (3). Close by hangs “ Porte Guillaume, 
and Cathedral at Chartres,” marked by the cool 
grey tints, and clear stippled touch, of Mr. 
J. Burgess. A little more red in the tiles would 
be an improvement to the colouring of this 
picture. 

We think, as we expressed last year, that it 
is neither to the advantage of the exhibition 
nor of the public to display so many works by 
individual artists. Of Mr. Smith's drawings 
there are fifteen, and the same number by Mr. 
Callow; while Mr. Davidson, Mr. Gastineau, 
and Mr. Naftel nearly equal the count. Among 
those of Mr. Collingwood Smith we call par- 
ticular attention to No. 99, “ Fissington Spires, 
on the Dove,” a romantic bit of Dovedale 
scenery. No. 102 “Trento, on the Adige,” is 
another charming drawing, and “The Pharos,” 
Genoa, is a characteristic peep, faithfally ren- 
dered. 

The happily blended colour of the rich 
autumnal tints cast over the foliage that adorns 
“ Bishopston Valley, South Wales” (17), and 
the bright gleam of the setting sun, show both 
appreciation and power to represent the beauties 
of our own scenery on the part of Mr. C. Bran- 
white. Mr. F. Tayler has turned ont his cattle 
from the ferry-boat, in No. 18, with a vigorous 
touch. The creatures in the water are re- 
markably good. Our portfolio of English scenery 
is enriched by such drawings as (29) “ The Last 
Wreaths of a Sea Fog at the Lizard,” by Mr. 8. 
P. Jackson ; Mr. Branwhite’s “ Early Moonlight,” 
with the stag shown in bold relief against the 
water; the well-selected peep at the ruins of 
Tintagel Castle, by G. A. Fripp; and the de- 
tached windmill on the Essex coast, by Mr. 
Branwhite (51). It is pleasant to pass from the 
reflected lights and tender green transparent 
shade of the beech trees in Mr. Davidson’s 
“Early Spring,” to the snow-clad Scottish 
mountains that look down on Loch Awe and 
Loch Etichan. On the summits of the former, 
as drawn by Mr. Richardson (112), the snow 
lies unmelted, while it has sunk into the rifts 
and hollows of the latter, as represented (113) 
by Mr. Fripp. With these we compare the 
bright glow cast by “ The Last Gleam of Sunset 
on the Glyders,” lighting up the cloven scarp of 
the mountain-top with a ruddy tint like that of 
serpentine, or limestone very rich in iron ore. 
Scottish and Welsh scenery will compare, with 
good effect, with such Continental landscapes as 
Mr. Gastineau’ s“‘ Lecco,on the LagodiComo’”’(79), 
where the aérial perspective in which the line of 
distant hill-tops dies away is admirably repro- 
duced. Mr. Duncan’s “ Datch Fishing Boats in a 
Gale” are running from a very truthfal and angry 
sea (101). W. Evans, of Eton, displays an unusual 
appreciation of the vivid colouring of the Italian 
landscape in the intense blue of the sky in (85) 
“ Bassano, from Poggia,” and an evening view of 
“ San Remo” (239). ‘ Cochem, on the Moselle,” 
a side-long view of sloping mountain ground 
(177), by Mr. Callow; “ Deitz, on the River 
Labn” (155), by Mr. Richardson ; and the crater- 
like hollow of Cader Idris, by D. Cox, jun., will 
all repay attention. 

Mr. Birket Foster gives nine very small draw- 
ings. They are, as usual, gems. No. 245, “ Old 
Walton Bridge, on the Thames,” brings to mind 
the Liber Fluviorum. No. 243 is a“ River Scene, 
with Sheep,” in which these animals seem almost 
to move on the canvas. 

We wieh Mr. Holman Hunt were more re- 
spectful to his own great reputation, to say 
nothing of the public. If be were to compare 
his rendering of marble, in No. 204, “ The In- 
terior of the Mosque of Omar,” with the mode in 
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which Alma Tadema makes his columns gleam, 
we think he would put forth a little more of his 
dormant power. In 256,“The Pathless Waters,” 
he has cat a steamboat in half, painfully, to show 
a bold, though effective, representation of a 
lunar ha'o. 

Mr. Gilbert always fills his canvas with colour, 
life, motion, and character. We wish that he 
would study ethnology. Great force would be 
added to his designs if they were more true to 
national types. No. 19 is “ A Scene from ‘Gil 
Blas,’” in which the surprised deference of the 
hero, the eager assiduity of the dwarf, the solemn 
port of the landlord, and the easy beauty and 
well-drawn dress of the lady, form a very agree- 
able picture. We like “ The Maid of Orleans” 
(66) less. Although her face is good, it is hardly 
that of the heroine ; nor is her figure that of an 
armed maiden. There is nothing French in the 
faces. The fine figure of the Bishop may be 
recognised as suggested by a well - known 
Rubens. No. 110 is more like a representation 
of the play of Henry VIII. than of the scene 
counterfeited by the players. The features of 
Wolaey are faithfully taken from the por- 
traits ; the attitude of the King is exaggerated. 
In the “ Arrest of a Traitor” (244), the dismay 
of the prisoner is very striking. Mr. Gilbert's 
pictures always tell. 

We must revert to the masterly touch of 
Mr. Burgess, shown in his sober greys and 
browns, in the “ Abbey of Jumieges,” and the 
“Broken Bridge at Chartres” (49 and 50), and 
the “View at Dijon” (156). Mr. E. K. 
Johnson’s “ Midsummer Night” represents a 
group of graceful women seen by moonlight. 
The dim ghostly shimmer of the illumination is 
happily caught, but the flowers in the fore- 
ground have, we think, too much colour. Mr. 
Lundgren has given very life-like portraits of 
“Indian Nautch Girls,” in No. 90. A drawing 
from Mr. Pinwell will be eagerly looked for. In 
* Away from Town” (130), one can scarcely 
understand the reason why parts of a picture, 
each in itself so good, have such difficulty 
in combining into a whole. In Mr. A. B. 
Houghton’s, “‘ Hiawatha and Minehaha” (138), 
not only the savages are red, but ground, 
rocks, huts, — everything except the gaunt and 
hungry dog,—are a study in reds. We omit to 
particularise one or two imitations of mosaic 
work, and one or two which resemble studies of 
chopped hay, with many efforts and trials in 
varied and sometimes in original directions. 
There is much to please in the present exhi- 
bition, which seems to have been less impo- 
verished than some contemporary gatherings 
by the claims of the International Exhibition at 
South Kensington. 








THE GIBBS COLLECTION OF ANGLO. 
SAXON OBJECTS IN THE SOUTH KEN.- 
SINGTON MUSEUM. 


Tue Directors of the South Kensington 
Museum have done well in placing the arrange- 
ment of the Gibbs bequest of Anglo-Saxon 
relics under the care of Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
and the “ Catalogue” now published is a proof 
of the wisdom of their choice. 

Collections there are, more numerons, but few 
that yield in value to the Jutish or Saxon orna- 
ments which have within the last twelve years 
been from time to time exhumed from the Faver- 
sham brick-fields, or during excavations made 
for the completion of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway. East Kent has proved so par- 
ticularly rich in relics of the arts and handicraft 
of our Teutonic forefathers, that the antiquities 
found in the district may be said to equal in 
number, and far surpass in beauty and elegance 
of workmanship, the objects of a similar cha- 
racter found throughout all the breadth of 
England besides ; and although no single relic 
of the Faversham collection equals the great 
Kingston brooch,* set with and tur- 
qnoises, measuring 3} in. in diameter, and 
weighing 63 ounces, a large portion of it being 
of pure gold, yet the fibulx of the Gibbs Col- 
lection, consisting of some severty or eighty 
specimens, Comprise many beautifal ornaments, 
especially those which, in their gold braid or 
network, exhibit such wonderful! artistic skill. 

The elaborately executed ornaments for horse 
harness seem almost peculiar to the Faversham 
district, although some less finished specimens 
have elsewhere been found. The interments 





* Found jast a century since by the Rev. Bryan 
Faussett, at Kings in K i i 
Colleen ton, in Kent, and now in the Liverpool 








| whence these objects were taken seem to have 


been near, or intermingling with, a Roman 
cemetery, @ not unusual occurrence ; the burial- 


grounds of an older race of people offering ob- against 


vions inducements for similar uses to the popu- 
lation which succeeded them. Indeed, the prac- 
tice has not been confined to Pagan races; the 
churchyard of the nuns of the Holy Sepulchre, 
at Canterbury, was | over a thickly- 
occupied Roman , where the rites of 
cremation and urn burial had been practised, 
whilst beneath the deposit of earthen and g 
vessels, and bronze relics, were found more than 
one rudely-formed urn, composed of sua-baked 
clay, which indicated that the still older inha- 
bitants of British soil, probably Belgic or Celtic 
tribes, had also held their faneral observances 
on the same ground. 

Amongst the Roman objects of the “ Gibbs 
Collection,” is a remarkable bronze vase, with 
highly-ornamented handle, described in the 
catalogue as “A Jug, bronze, No. 1295-70.” 
We remember seeing this relic a day or two 
after Mr. Gibbs had obtained possession of it in 
1869. It was found with several glass vessels 
and Samian paterw, and a mortuary urn or two. 
Possibly, two or more interments may have been 
included in the “ find,” for as Mr. C. R. Smith 
rightly observes, no systematic method was 
pursued either in opening the graves, or taking 
notes of their contents. Mr. Gibbs had, we be- 
lieve, paid something like 111. for these special 
articles, and he called our attention to the 
designs on the worked handle of the “Jug,” 
which he considered to represent Satan, Eve, 
and the Apple. Certainly a woman with an apple 
or similar fruit, is represented, and in spite of 
what Mr. ©. R. Smith describes as the 
“mitred male figure,” the said figure looks 
anything but clerical. We should attribute the 
design as the expression of some very ancient 
mytb, and think the vase probably was of 
Etruscan origin. It is exceedingly curious. 

The most perplexing question in connexion 
with the Faversham Anglo-Saxon Cemetery,— 
indeed, with most of the so-called Jutish inter- 
ments in Kent,—is the dates. Mr. C. R. Smith 
has judiciously pronounced no decided opinion on 
this subject. The presence of Roman relics in 
the Saxon graves, such as coins, bulla, frag- 
ments of pottery, &c., prove merely that an 
immigrant people treading almost upon the heels 
of the departing, perhaps fagitive, Romans, had 
from their graves, or rather from the population 
remaining in the country they had abandoned, 
obtained the objects of Roman handicraft, re- 
maining in abundance. Possibly, Roman art had 
a large share in stimulating the Teutonic work- 
man. 

The orientation of graves,—it was very appa- 
rent at Sarre, much less so at Stowting,—proves 
little, or rather is not conclusive of the Christian 
character of the funeral rites. With Roman 
coins, although very rarely, we find the Sceattz 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings ; but the gold coins of 
the Lower Emperors—of Meuricius and Hera- 
clius, as discovered in a Sarre grave—give a 
date, as far as that particular interment is con- 
cerned, from which we cannot recede. 

With Mr. C. R. Smith, we are inclined to think 
that the earlier Anglo-Saxon interments in Kent 
were Pagan, but that subsequently the first 
Christian converts were buried after the manner 
of their heathen forefathers, and that until 
churches and religious houses had arisen, and 
had been for some time established, the ancient 
rites of interment were continued, and to such 
extent that of the hundreds of graves exhumed 
within even a comparatively small circum- 
ference, no distinctive differences were ap- 
parent. Possibly, as at Stowting, where few 
graves lay east and west, and little rudely-made 
black urns were found in many of the inter- 
meats, we might note these circumstances as 
pointing to heathen practices, 

Drinking-stoups as deposita in a grave might 
seem to be inconsistent relics for a Christian 
professor or convert ; and yet the metal bow! at 
Sarre was found with the gold coins of two 
ne emperors, and a Frankish Christian 

ng. 

The grave containing the coins above alluded 
to would bring down the date to the seventh 
century, at least. The difficulty seems to lie in 
the consideration that graves containing relics so 
similar,—indeed, in many cases almost identical, 
—could range over a period of more than two 
centuries. Supposing, in accordance with Mr. 
C. R. Smith’s view, we take the fifth century as 
about the date of the earlier cemeteries ? 

An opinion is advanced that the fibulz of the 











ragmen 
Jatish fibule have ever pega yw ee 
very insignificant objects, these most rarely, 
Yat the fac of there being discovered ina Bare 
grave a small metal crucible, containing a por. 
tion of molten bronze, admits the manweciiten 
that the Anglo-Saxon brooches and ornaments 
in metal were not entirely the workmanship of 

Mr. C. R. Smith’s pamphlet is worthy of great 
praise, from the mass of information he has 
nha Iittle work is styled u Catalogue,” 
although his lit: is styled a “‘ ” 
it is an archeological essay exhibiting the studied _ 
experiences of one of our most eminent anti- 
quaries. 

When we saw the collection itself, a few weeks 
since, crowded together in three small cases, it 
seemed in a deplorable state of confusion, and 
ought not so to bave been exhibited at all,—at 
least, not until some order had presided over 
the appareut chaos. Some of the relics which 
we remembered when in the keeping of Mr, 
Gibbs were preserved with a fatherly care, 
seem to have i or suffered injury from . 
recent fractures or want of proper precautions. 
We trust their present arrangement will render 
them always accessible to the public. There 
seems a fatality attending the rich stores of 
antiquarian objects found in Kent. The Faussett, 
Rolfe, and Douglass collections are removed far 
away from the county in which they were found. 
The more precious articles of the Sarre graves, 
although deposited at Maidstone, are scarcely 
accessible at all, except through a ceremony of 
red-tapism and an ordeal of balf a dozen keys. 
The “ Roach Smith Collection” in the British 
Museum certainly wants a rearrangement, and 
the great fibula from Sarre, purchased by the 
country, with a few other objects, for 501., still 
remains, after a lapse of several years, un- 
described and wniabelled in the case in which it 
was originally deposited. 

Joun Brent, F.S.A. 





THE ORPHANS OF ARTISTS. 


H.B.H. tue Prince or Waxes will preside at 
a dinner on the 6th of May, in aid of the fund 
which is being raised with a view to render 
material aid in the support and education of 
Artists’ Orphans left unprovided for. The en- 
deavour proceeds, our readers may remember, 
from the Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion, and we mentioned the gift of 1,0001. towards 
it by Sir William Tite. The Royal Academy has 
given 5001, and amongst the donors of 100. 
each are Messrs. Ansdel!, Henry Bicknell, Elmore, 
Frith, Leaf, Leighton, A. J. Lewis, Lewis Lloyd, 
Millais, G. Moore, John Murray, Reiss, Street, 
and G. F. Watts. Mr. P. C. Hardwick, the trea- 
surer (Cavendish-square), who gives 2501., his 
late father having given a like sam, will receive 
subscriptions ; and we cordially invite ourreaders 
to aid in the good work. It is intended to make 
use of existing schools and Orphan Asylams 
throughout the country, and thus to avoid the 
expense and responsibility of a special building, 
with its necessary staff. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue Council ‘of the Royal Academy of Arte 
have obligingly given an early day to art critics 
for a quiet examination of the 1,338 works of 
art forming their 103rd Exhibition ; but as th 
at the same time intimated that it was desi 
no notices should appear till after the private view, 
this Friday, the 28:h, we confine ourselves to & 
brief observation or two pending our next issue. 
The collection includes a large number of good 
pictures, bat we doubt if it will be regarded, on 
better acquaintance, as quite up, as a whole, to 
what some of us can remember. In the first 
room, Mr. Millais’s fine landscape, “ Chill Octo- 
ber ;” Mrs. E. M. Ward’s “ Fortunes of Little 
Fritz ;’ Mr. E. Long’s “ Question of Propriety ; 
and Mr. Vicat Oole’s delightful “Autumn 
Gold,” will get most attention. The second 
room is by Mr. Calderon's 
“ New Picture ;’ Mr. G. D. Leslie's , 
“ Nausicaa and her Maids;” Mr. mM. Stone 8 
“ Royal Narsery, 1538 ;” Mr. Hulme’s 
“On an English River;” and Mr. Wynfeld's 


‘ Death of Buckingham.” Room 3 has a large 
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number of the plums. M. Gerome’s “ Cl 
apportée & César dans un Tapis;” Mr. Frith’s 
gamesters, “The Salon d’Or, Homburg ;” Mr. 
Calderon’s “ Ono her Way to the Throne;” Mr. 
Ward’s “Anne Boleyn at the Queen’s Stair, 
Tower ;” Mr. Millais’s “ Moses,” and Mr. Cope’s 
picture showing “ Mr. Guy conferring with Dr. 
Mead and the architect, Mr. Stear,” upon the 
plan of his hospital. Here, too, are “ The Book- 
worm,” by Mr. Marks; “ A Wee Bit Fractious,” 
by Mr. T. Faed; Mr. Watte’s Portrait of Mr. 
Millais; “ May we come in,” by Mr. Lehmann; 
“A Roman Emperor,” by M. Tadema; and Mr. 
Leighton’s “ Hercules wrestling with Death for 
the Body of Alcestis.” We will not now go 
further. The architectural drawings are about 
ss Hi in number, and will be spoken of next 
wee. . 








THE ILLIBERALISM OF LOCALISM AND 
LOCAL RULE. 


THERE is not one spot in the British dominion 
where the universality of living genius finds a 
faller recognition than in the City of London. 
Be he Frank or German, American or Australian, 
Celt, or Scot, there is a free entrée and an ample 
scope for the development of his theories or his 
talents; and if he possess the proper stamina 
for persevering labour, success will sooner or 
later be his reward. Long and arduous strug- 
gles against adverse circumstances, many are 
likely to endure; but if their hearts do not 
sicken and die within them from a succession of 
disappointments, the goal they have in view is 
not unlikely to be reached. Aspiranta for 
practice and fame are, without doubt, numerous 
in every field,—more numerous than in any 
modern city. There are not only two for every 
Opening and appointment available, but fifty 
times two; bat appointments still increase as 
well as population, and a considerable quota of 
the latter die off, though not so fast as they are 
born. London is no longer a city, but a con- 
tinent, or conglomerate of cities, and it may be 
compared to a great central focus, to which in- 
numerable rays of fight converge. In this huge 





cone of reflected thought many smaller rays are 
overshadowed or absorbed for lack of penetrating 
force. The greater the intellect the greater is | 
the mechanical power ; for true genius is a self. 
acting wedge that will open a passage for itself. 
Life in London is fast ceasing to have aught of 
localism about it, and it will be a happier time 
for humanity at large when every avenue to ad- 
vancement will be publicly purged of the illi- 
beralism that signalises local spirit. 

The architect, engineer, littérateur, artist, and 
operative have now a fair field wherever honesty 
of thought and purpose regulates public rule ; 
and where it does not, the transgressors are sure 
to stand confessed fit objects for just censure. 

Appointments, of course, are still made by 
which candidates are pitchforked into office 
utterly unfit for their duties. Premiums are 
still awarded to competitors, not for merit, but 
by influence and favour. Disreputable and dis- 
honest canvassing takes place now and again, 

_ by which useless men are elected over the heads 
of others with the largest experience and the 
highest of testimonials; but most of these evil 
practices are confined to minor local and vestry 
boards. A time is coming when they will be 
fewer and more rare. There are hundreds 
of professional men, — architects, surveyors, 
medical clerks, and minor public 
Officials, — who would not waste a sheet 
of paper in applying for an appointment to 
many of our boards in the environs of 
London and in the country. Why ?—Because 
their names and practices are notorious for local 
favouritism and jobbery. Any professional man 
who has lived between thirty and forty years, 
and has had aught to do with some of these 

experience what a 

rotten sham are many of their elections, what a 

Specious pretext are their advertisements, what 

& juggle and make-believe is the open competi- 
tion, varnished and enamelled with the false 

Proviso, “ No canvassing permitted.” 

We once devoted several months to the task 
of testing the reality of some of these appoint- 
ments, and, with shame we confess it, we found, 
in the majority of them, a “ foregone conclusion.” 
While there was some little semblance of fair 
play shown in the election of superior officers, 
we found in the election to the minor offices a 
total absence of all fair dealing. In the matter 
of rate relieving officers, sanitary 
Officers, &c., we found that the appointments 


intrigues, or by other well-known device, so that 
ri Or ged _——- testimonials as to former 
servitude, or igence, or experience, was 
allowed to have the least weight. Need we 
wonder, then, at the incapacity and scandal that 
often become painfully ifest to the public 
view. Where merit is ignored evil is sure to 
reign, in one way or another. 

_ Taking a broad view of the matter, the prin- 
ciples of localism, if it possess any, cannot be 
healthy orsoand. Love for one’s town or parish 
does not imply hatred and exclusion to one’s 
neighbour. If this principle were carried out, 
what would professional practice in London be- 
come ? If localism regulated public, commercial, 
mercantile, and manufacturing practices in 
London, the true Cockney, and not the New 
Zealander, might soon stand alone in his glory 
on @ broken arch of London Bridge. No, thank 
Heaven, exclusiveness is not the motto of this 
great city. 

Irish and Scottish sculptors, painters, archi- 
tects, engineers, artists, journalists, craftsmen, 
lawyers, and divines, may transfer their labours 
here, and work freely and openly for money or 
fame, and find recognition and honest assist- 
ance. 








THE PEOPLE’S PARK, BELFAST. 


THE town council of Belfast has purchased 
the demesne of Ormean from the Marquis of 
Donegal. The demesne comprises 180 acres, and 
the corporation have obtained a lease for ever, 
at a yearly rent of 101. per acre, or about 1,8001. 
It is intended to set apart 100 acres of the 
demesne for the purposes of a park, and the 
remainder of the ground will be let for building 
purposes, 
The obtaining of this land for a people’s park, 
was inaugurated by a demonstration of the 
trades and friendly societies, at which the 
mayor and corporation attended. The two M.P.s 
of the town, Mr. Thomas McClure and Mr. 
William Johnston, headed the procession, and 
the working men were congratulated on having 
obtained one of the finest parks in the United 
Kingdom. We believe it is also intended to 
secure ground for another park for the Stankhill 
Falls and Crumlin-road districts, north and 
north-west of the town. People’s parks go on 
increasing over the kingdom. There could not 
be a more wise provision and safeguard for the 
health of the fature. They are the sanitary lungs 
of our over-crowded towns and cities. 








THE MARKETS; 
LEADENHALL, BILLINGSGATE, AND 
COLUMBIA, 


Ar the last meeting of the Court of Common 
Council, at Guildhall, the Lord Mayor presiding, 
Mr. Rigby presented a petition from salesmen, 
senders of poultry and game, poulterers, and 
others, carrying on business in Leadenhall 
Market, praying that the clause in the Bill now 
before Parliament to dismarket the present 
poultry-market at Leadenhall may be withdrawn 
from that Bill. The petition, without being 
read, was referred to the Markets Committee for 
consideration. 

Mr. J. F. Bontems, chairman of the Markets 


Committee, brought up a report from them, | organ 


recommending that Billingsgate Market should 
be aa the western side of Darkhouse- 
lane, and that they should be authorised to 
prosecute a Bill in Parliament containing powers 
to acquire the necessary property for that pur- 
pose, and raise the requisite fands to an extent 
not exceeding 150,0001. The estimated expense 
of 150,0001. would inclade the entire covering in 
of the market, the excavations neceasary, and 
the purchase of the scheduled property. He 
added, it was expected that the extension of the 
market would treble the receipts of the Cor- 
poration there, and that the trade had not been 
in the least affected by the opening of Columbia 
Market. To this Mr. Turner proposed an 
amendment, to the effect that it would be im- 
politico for the Court to expend 150,000l. in 
enlarging the market until some better arrange- 
ment could be made for the street traffic, and 
that the report should be referred for recon- 


The motion for enlarging Billingsgate Market 
was carried by a majori ity of 23, and the Coal, 
Corn, and Finance Committee were authorised 
to consider the subject of raising the necessary 
ways and means. Sia 
The Lord Mayor stated, that while this dis- 





were made or managed by private working and 








cussion was pending, he had received a commu- 
nication on the part of Miss Burdett Coutts, to 
the effect that she was desirous of having, 
through her representatives, a conference with 
the authorities of the Corporation in relation to 
the market she had erected in Bethnal-green, at 
a cost of about 250,0001., and with the view pos- 
sibly of handing it over to the Corporation. 
The communication was referred to the Markets 
Committee, for them to consider and report upon 
it. The Court then adjourned. 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT WORKS. 


Art the ordinary meeting of the Me‘ ropolitan 
Board of Works, on the motion “to receive 
communication from Messrs. Markwick & Thur- 
good as to a modification of the 112th clause of 
the specification of the Chelsea Embankment 
Works; and to take such action thereon as may 
be n ,’ the chairman moved that the 
Board do resolve itself into a committee to take 
this communication into consideration, which 
was pat and carried. Messrs. Fry & Neave, 
having put in the lowest tender, had obtained 
the contract for the works, but a week after- 
wards sent a letter declining to proceed, on ac- 
count of the discovery of an error. The Board 
had then called upon Mesers, Markwick & Thur- 
good, who had sent in the next lowest tender, 
and their agent had agreed to take the contract 
on the terms formerly offered, and the Board 
then, by vote, passed the contract tothem. But 
since then Messrs. Markwick and Thurgood ap- 
pear to have taken an objection to one of the 
clauses in the specification, known to al! when 
enders wereinvited. It was formerly the prac- 
tice of the Board to require sureties, but as that 
system led to a good deal of jobbing, sureties 
were done away with, and the contractor was 
required to do a certain amount of work before 
he received any payment whatever. This clause 
was objected to. On the public being re- 
admitted after withdrawing, the clerk read the 
report of the committee of the whole Board, 
which stated that the terms of the 112th clause 
of the specification could not be departed from, 


/and that further tenders should be invited for 


the works. The report was adopted. 
The following communication was received 


from the vestry of St. Marylebone :— 


‘That this Board takes leave to express its strong pro- 
test against the conduct pursued by the Commissioners of 
the Woods and Forests with respect tothe order issued by 
them to the Board of Works to build a brick wall around 
& portion of the Thames Embankment, which would de- 
prive the ratepayers of London of the advantages of the 

eat work which has been solely accomplished by a tax 
imposed on them. That this Board highly approve of the 
determination of the Board of Works not to proceed at 
present with the execution of the order of the Woods and 
Forests, and to await the event of the forthcoming motion 
of the honourable member for Westminster on the 
subject,” 








CHURCH IN CEYLON. 


Aut Saints’ Church, Point de Galle, was 
consecrated, on the 2lst of February, by the 
Bishop of Colombo. The new charch, which 
stands in @ prominent position on the highest 
ground in the fort, was designed by Mr. James 
G. Smither. It is a cruciform structure, and 
consists of a nave with aisles, north and 
south transepts, chancel, apse, sacristy, and 
-chamber. At the intersection of the 
transepte with the nave there is a massive square 
tower, with angle pinnacles, crowned with a spire 
constructed of wood and covered with malleable 
zi repared in England. Inside, the tower is 
pee with ma ribs and boarded. The 
pave arches spring from columns of granite (each 
in a single block), which are to be polished, 
Slender wall shafts, on corbels, divide the walls 
into bays, and serve to support the roof trusses 
of the nave and transepts; but those of the 
chancel are borne by stone angels. A clear- 
story is carried round the church, lighted by 
lancet windows, those in the nave being triplet, 
and those in the transepts coupled, lights. A 
large rose-window filla the upper part ot the 
nave and transept gables. The chancel is !ighted 
by lofty lancets, and large triplets lighs the 
transepts below. Instead of windows there are 
doors in the aisles of the nave, which are made 
to slide in the walls. A narthex of considerable 
size ies the west end. ‘The entire length 
of the church is 120 ft., its width across the 
transepte nearly 80 ft., and the height from the 
floor of the nave to the ridge of the roof is over 
60 ft. Two handsome memorial wiadows of 
stained glass, by Messrs. James Powell & Sona, 
of London, have been put up in the chancel, and 
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a third is promised. The subjects are the Cruci- 
fixion and the Last Supper in the centre window, 
and the Baptism and Ascension in the other. 
The windows of the church generally are glazed 
with cathedral glass, in geometrical patterns. A 
fine organ, by Messrs. Hill & Son, has been fixed 
in the organ-chamber. The font, altar and cloth, 
pulpit, and some other articles, are presents. 








EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


A Lecture to the members and friends of 
the Exeter Literary Society has been delivered 
by the Archdeacon of Exeter in the Royal Pablic 
Rooms of that city, on the “ History and Cha- 
recteristics of Exeter Cathedral.” The Bishop 
presided, and there was a very large attendance. 

After some preliminary remarks, the lecturer 
referred to Bishop Warelwast, in the year 
1112, with a plumb-line and trowel in his hand, 
about to lay the first stone of the firat cathe- 
dral. And the great question about him and 
his Norman successors is, how much did they do ? 
and what design had they in their heads in doing 
it? That they built the mighty transeptal towers, 
at once the glory and the riddle of our cathe- 
dral, is certain from the architecture. But why 
on earth they built them where they did is a 
problem to this day. There are only two other 
churches in the world that have towers in 
that position — the Cathedral of Le Mans, in 
France, and the Collegiate Church of Ottery, 
in Devon. Were they meant, originally, to form 
western towers to a fabric lying east of them, 
and only converted into transepts as an after- 
thought, or were they meant from the first to 
serve their present purpose? The former view 
is no doubt attractive. 
consideration I have no hesitation in joining 
with our best antiquaries in rejectiog it. The 
fact that there are two other churches with 
similarly situated towers, presents a great diffi- 
culty, for the improbability is very great that 
three church builders should pass through the 
same change of purpose. And the facts on the 
other side are irresistible. 

On concluding his historical survey, the lec- 
turer spoke of other characteristics of the cathe- 
dral besides its transeptal towers; such as its 
bilateral symmetry; the unbroken vista of its 
vault ; and its unusually uniform and apparently 
studied numerical treatment. This is seen in 
the height, length, and breadth of the nave and 
transept towers, each of which, as given by Mr. 
Hewitt, is 140 ft. Like the New Jerusalem in 
the Revelation, the length, and the breadth, and 
the height are equal. Very unusual, too, is it, if 
not unique, for the nave and choir to have, as 
here, the same number of bays, and that, too, 
the mystic, and in cathedrals uncommon, number 
of seven. And so nearly exactly in the centre 
is the great middle boss of the transept (bearing, 
it seems, the figure of the Black Prince) that if 
an axis were let down from it, and the whole 
cathedral turned round upon it, the great east 
and west windows would, as nearly as possible, 
take each other’s place ; as, of course, the north 
and south transepts would. Another and chief 
characteristic is the perfect unity of style in the 
interior as it exists, marred only by the intro- 
duction of the east window. It is, perhaps, the 
only cathedral in England in which you can take 
up a point of view (viz., at the east end) from 
which you behold one style prevailing through- 
out, and that, too,the most perfect style, the 
Decorated. Salisbury is still more completely 
of one style, but that is Early English. The 
supreme and most glorious characteristic, how- 
ever, of our cathedral is its architectural har- 
mony, in which respect I doubt whether it can 
be matched in the world. The pillars and the 
vaulted roof exhibit to our geze an immense and 
almost unexampled multiplication of regular and 
rhythmical intervals. Each of thethirty marble 
pillars is subdivided into sixteen minor, but still 
massive flutings: 480 in all, of which half, 
i.e, 240, are visible at one time. Bat it is 
in the vaulted roof that the most astonishing 
effect of this kind is realised. The earlier 
roofs of Chichester and Hereford have simpler; 
and later ones, as of King’s College Chapel, show 
what may be done by a rich and mazy pattern. 
But in the vault of Exeter the rhythmical repe- 
tition of parts reaches ite acme. Each of the 


fifteen compartments exhibits twenty-four facete, 
so to speak, at a certain angle to each other. 
Bold groining ribs divide these facets from each 
other, and are themselves so moulded as to pre- 
sent each one fifceen different surfaces, with inter- 
There are therefore 


vening hollows to the eye. 


Bat after the fullest | 


nearly 60,000 surfaces in all, half of them visible 
at once, every one rbythmically placed, and 
affecting the eye with an agreeable impression 
of light and shade. It may give a farther idea 
of the elaborate nature of the work, if I say that 
these surfaces and mouldings, each being, on an 
average, 12 yards in length, would, if drawn out 
in line, extend more than four miles. I shall 
conclude this lecture by institating, on the 
authority of a great poet and profound lover of 
Gothic architecture, a comparison between our 
cathedral and the most perfect known instance 
of rhythmical architecture in nature,—the far- 


are nearly the same, our cathedral being 20 ft. 
longer, of the same breadth, bat 30 ft. or 40 ft. 
‘lower. Were the cave ceiled with glass, 80 as 
to reflect the waters which roll below, the 
resemblance to our cathedral, with its flated 
shafts and billowy roof, broken into thousands 
of rivalets and ripples, would be complete. 
Should the comparison be deemed fanciful, I 
would ask you to remember that, in the main, it 
is not mine, but Sir Walter Scott's. 

We may conclade this notice of the arch- 
| deacon’s lecture by here noting that the dean 
and chapter have at length given orders for the 
commencement of the work of restoration at the 
cathedral. The work begins under the direction 
of Mr. Scott, who has prepared the plans. The 
works will extend over a year, but the cathedral 
will not be closed. 











BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting held on Wednesday, the 26th 

| instant, Mr. Thomas Wright, F.8.A., vice-presi- 
dent, in the chair, a tribute was paid to the 
| memory of the late Mr. H. F. Holt, whose com- 
munications to the society were always fall of 
valuable information, and whose agreeable man- 
ner and pleasing style of composition lent addi- 
tional interest to the subjects of which he treated. 
The Rev. 8. M. Mayhew, F.S.A, exhibited an 
enormous collection of bronzes, from Buatler’s 
Wharf, Bermondsey,—so numerous as to lead to 
the conclusion that it was the site of a bronze 





and some domestic; such as pins, wire, a 
gypsire mouth, reliquary, scourge, missal-clasp, 
steelyards, scale-beams, spurs, fish-hooks (or 
small harpoons), sail-needles, a gimlet, a morris- 
dancer’s bell, keys, knife-handles,—some of 
which are gilt and engraved. 

Mr. Watling exhibited drawings of Roman flue- 
tiles, with set patterns on them, found at Scon- 
ham, Saffolk. 

Mr. J. 8. Phené read a paper on the pottery 
found in tumuli in Scotland, chiefly on the site 
of Berigonium, from which, and from Jedburgh, 
he exhibited examples, 

Mr. J. Blashill produced a drawing and brief 
description of the Roman pavement just now 
discovered under No. 27, Mark-lane. He stated 
that it was 8 ft. beneath the surface, is of com- 
mon red tessers, and is very uneven on the 
surface. Several pieces of Samian and other 
pottery bad been found, and sold to visitors. 

Other exhibitions having been made, it was 
announced that the Council had resolved to com- 
municate with the French authorities, with a 
view to the preservation of the ancient walls of 
Dax, to which we drew attention in our last; 
whereupon it was moved by Mr. W. H. Black, 
F.8.A., and carried, — 

“‘ That the members of this association cordially approve 
of the steps taken by the Couneil to intercede with the 
public authorities in France on behalf of the ancient 
fortifications of the town of Dax, and earnestly hope 
that they may be spared from destruction, in accordance 


with the public voice of men of learning and science in 
this country and elsewhere,” 








BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 


THE annual meeting connected with the re- 
storation of the nave of this cathedral has taken 
place. 

The completion of the nave and aisles, together 
with the western towers (carrying the latter up 
to their full height), would require about 50,0001. 
To build the nave and aisles and lower portions 
of the towers, with western entrance, the outlay 
would be about 40,0001. Of this, subscriptions 
have been received and promised, amounting to 
23,6001.; and, on the work already done, the 
sum of 18,4001. has been spent. The nave will 
have @ length of 117 ft., with a width of 80 fc. ; 
and, when furnished with its north and south. 





famed Fingal’s Cave, in Staffa. The dimensions | gaged 





western towers, 130 ft. high, and west eatrance, 
and a into connexion with the original cloig- 
ters on the south side, the fabric will be handed 
to the fatare as a grand historical monument, 
At the service within the building, Dr, Fraser, 
Bishop of Manchester, preached from the text, 
“Worship the Lord in the beauty of holi. 
ness.” The report was read by Mr. W. K. Wait, 
the hon. secretary, who referred to the fature 
prospects of the charch, especially with reference 
to cathedral institutions. There was great cause, 
be said, for hopefalness : the present gathering, 
the great undertaking in which they were en. 
, the kindly presidency and visit of their 
friend in the chair, were all matters hopeful 
and encouraging. The offertory for the restora. 
tion fand yielded 1131., and subscriptions be. 
sides were handed in. 








THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL, BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue Birmingham Queen’s Hospital Extension 
movement has advanced to a practical stage. 
The designs for the new buildings have been on 
view to the public in the Board-room of the 
Hospital. The plans exhibited have not yet been 
finally adopted by the Hospital Extension Com. 
mittee, which consists of twenty-two members, 
equal numbers belonging to the Queen’s Hospital 
Board and to the Working Men’s Committee. 
Meanwhile, the fand is growing. The one thing 
needed now, says the local Post, is tliat all the 
factories and workshops should join the organisa- 
tion. A similar movement has been started in 
Wolverhampton. 








DEFECTIVE LADDERS AND SCAFFOLDS. 


S1x,—The other day I had occasion to pass through one 
of the crowded thoroughfares of the City, and at a house 
undergoing repair there was a ladder (about 6) rounds), 
on which a man was standing painting the cornice. The 
dilapidated state of the ladder attracted my attention, so- 
that I felt sure it was quite unfit for use. 

We are all aware Government surveyors are saponins 
for the inspection of factories, which is a great n for 
the people employed in the large manufacturing establish- 
ments. I think if we hed surveyors to inspect ladders 
and scaffolding we should find numbers now in general 
use which are most unsafe for men to work upon ; and at 
these times, while work is scarce, it is useless to ex 


| to thi for themsel hether th affoldi 
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erected is safe or not, and they therefore are obliged to 
work in danger of losing their lives, or having their bones 
broken, whereby are maimed for life. 

I hope, Sir, you willj be induced to use your powerful 
pen to urge on the Legislature the necessity of some pro- 
tection (similar to that enjoyed by the factory operatives) 
for this much-exposed and valuable class of mechanics, 
viz., bricklayers, painters, and labourers. 
Ay OBSERVER, 








THE ACTION OF FROST UPON IRON. 


A sussect which we have repeatedly and very 
recently treated in theese columns,—the action of 
intense frost upon the different kinds of iron and 
steel used in construction,—came up not long 
ago in the shape of some practical experiments 
made by members of the Literary and Scientific 
Society of Manchester. There can be no ques- 
tion about its gravity and importance, and we 
cannot afford to neglect it. The numerous and 
increasing class of fatal accidents which are 
caused by the fracture of a wheel or a spring on 
a railway-carriage during frosty weather seems 
to have originated the discussion among our 
Lancashire friends—for, after all, it has 
amounted to no more. But we need hardly 
explain to professional readers that railway 
accidents are not alone those which are due to 
the fracture of iron. By many thoughtfal archi- 
tects the present indiscriminate introduction of 
iron girders, tie-rods, and braces into buildings 
otherwise com of brick or stone, mey 
sooner or later tell on the stability of the various 
structures to which the composite ma' 
have been applied. It is a singular fact, more- 
over, that while we have postulated our formula 
on the numerous questions of deflexion, tension, 
and torsion of iron beams of different sections, 
with scientific precision,—given a certain quality 
of tron,—we have ag yet no absolutely accurate 
test of quality which is the true basis of the 
equation, 

And as to the influences of different tempera- 
tares, under given circumstances, upon different 
qualities of iron, we are destitute, or nearly 60, 
of any sort of reliable data. Any common 
blacksmith or any fitter-up of iron railings 
knows, from early experience, quite well, 
that a bar either of malleable iron or cast 
iron,—particularly the latter,—may be fractured 
(that is to say broken in two or more pieces, across 
an anvil, for instance) much more easily in frosty 
weather than in warm weather. But, according 
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to some higher scientific authorities, changes of 
temperature have no influence upon iron at all. 
Sir William Fairbairn, others, holds 
the opinion that temperature has little or nothing 
to do with the strength of malleable iron,—an 
opinion which is based, in his case, on the results 
of a most elaborate series of experiments. Again, 
the common of railway companies 
undoubtedly goes to prove that the tires of wheels, 
the springs, the , and even the chains, 
are more liable to fracture in winter than ia 
summer; and it is a well-known fact to any 
average that delicate machinery, when 
exposed to atmospheric variations, is more liable 
to break down in cold than in warm weather. 
In the teeth of this, however, Professor Joule 
tells us very plainly that the common belief of 
iron and steel get 
temperatures was simply an idle 
to excuse certain railway com for neglect 
the Sao ot sage] Gab-adeagling enps- 
the every-day expe- 
rience shows that coroners and juries have 
greater difficulty in deciding this very point ; 
for, of course, if it can be demonstrated that the 
fracture of a wheel-tire or a coupling, the origin 
of a frightfal accident, involving loss of life and 


serious injary, and, by consequence, a 
heavy liability ia was entirely due to 


the action of frost, then the question of responsi- 
bility and compensation must be put out of 
court. 

There ought, we have often thought, to be 
somelimit set to these vague theories of tempera- 
ture and atmospheric inflaences by which juries 
are misled. It is simply a question of degree. 
Can a coupling or a chain stand as much tension 
during a severe frost in January (let us say at 
20° Fahrenheit), as it will daring a hot sun in 
July (say 80° in the shade)? That is the 
question. Any common mechanic will at once 
answer in a moment, “Certainly not!” Bat! 
then, if such high scientific men as Sir William 
Fairbairn, with all his knowledge and experi-| 
ence, reply to the question in a directly contrary 
manner, what is a poor jary to do? However, 
not to prolong the argument at present, we will 
proceed to describe the nature of the Lancashire 
experiments, premising only that advantage was | 
taken of the intense frost which prevailed at the | 
beginning of the year to subject the metal under 
various forms to the requisite tests. 

Mr, William Brockbank, F.G.8., reported that 
he began his inquiry by having some bars of 
cast-iron of the best quality prepared, so as to 
ensure uniformity of size and strength. These 
bars he subjected singly, at various degrees of 
temperature, to a transverse strain, by supporting 
the ends and applying a weight in the centre. 
The results showed a gradual and considerable 
decrease of strength in the bars as their tem- 
perature was redaced below the freezing-point, 
while at the same time the elasticity of the 
metal showed a marked falling off. Mr. Brock- 
bank tabulated the results of his observations in 
this instance, and a glance at the figures suffices 
to show that his conclusion was irresistible— 
namely, that the strength of cast-iron is very 
materially lessened by severe coki. While 
arranging for his experiments, he ascertained 
that in “the general opinion” of ironfounders, 
pig-iron fractures much more easily in frost 
than at ordinary temperatures, and that the 
breakages of castings are most frequent in 
cold weather. He also learned that in 
rolling-mills, and particularly where chilled 
rolls are employed, especial care has to be used 
in frosty weather to warm the rolls before using 
them, and when in use to keep them protected 
from the cold air. A Middlesbrough firm had 
informed him that the cast-iron wheels of the 
chaldron wagons on the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Railway broke very frequently in frosty 

weather. Coming to wrought iron, he said he 
found that neither by teasion nor by torsion 
could any true result be arrived at, as the metal 
almost immediately became heated under the 
strain. He newt resolved to try the effect of sudden 
impact, and was successful in obtaining what he 
believed to be decisive results. A bar of round 
irop, 1} in. diameter, and of the best quality, 
which was taken from an outside yard where it 
had lain for a week exposed to intense frost, was 
held over a smith’s anvil, and strack with a 
12 1b. hammer. At the first blow, a piece 4 in. 
long was broken clean off, leaving a sharp, 
crystalline fracture, The temperature of the air 
at the time of the experiment was 26°. The 





of the smithy in order that its temperature might 
become assimilated to that of the workshop, the 
bar was again placed on the anvil, and strack 
with the same mer wielded by the same 
striker as before. Fourteen blows were now 
given without effect, beyond bending the bar 
about 2 in., and the surface of the iron showed 
no signs of fracture. Piecesof boiler-plate were 
similarly tested, and with practically the same 
results. It was observed that the pieces of plate 
broken in a frosted state by a single blow pre- 
sented a crystalline fracture ; while those 
pieces broken by a succession of blows, after 
» Agr warmed, showed a good fibrous 
structure. these experiments, it will be seen, 
go to substantiate the conclusion Mr. Brockbank 
was led to even at the outset of his investiga- 


into a brittle state at low | tions. 


Professor Joule, D.C.L , F.B.8., &o., in giving 
an account of his experiments, began by 
ridiculing the idea that the breaking of railway 
tires in winter was o to the action of frost 
on the metal of which they were composed. The 
common-sense explanation of such accidents was 
that the ground being harder than usual during 
frosty weather, the metal brought into contact 
with it was more severely tried than in ordinary 
circumstances. That iron and steel became 
brittle at a low temperature was a mere pretence 
set up to excuse certain railway companies, in 
defiance of all that was known of the properties 
of metals, as well as of the experience of every- 
day life. One would expect, after such a preface, 
to find a record of experiments conducted on an 
extensive scale, and with the most exact 
appliances; and it is disappointing to learn that 
the Professor’s researches on this important 
question did not get beyond the breaking of a 
dozen darning-needles, a few cast-iron garden 
nails, and some pieces of wire. He found that 
six needles broke, in a temperature of 55° F., 
under an average transverse strain of 58} ounces ; 
while, at a temperature of 12°,F., six similar 
needles required an‘average strain of 59 5-6ths 
ounces to break them. The test was applied by 
laying each needle on props 2} in. apart, attach- 
ing a spring weighing-machine to the centre, and 
pulling until the needle broke—certainly a very 


clumsy and unscientificexperiment. The garden 


nails were tested by being laid on props and 
having a hammer dropped upon them from a 


measured height. The collective result is stated | 
to be that the blows required to break twenty | 
warm nails broke only twenty-one cold ones. The 


only other experiment mentioned by the Professor 


was conducted in this way :—Wires of steel and 








We quite agree with a writer in the Scotsman, 
who gives an able resumé of the papers, that 
“it is scarcely creditable to this age, which, 
among other things, is remarkable for minute 
scientific investigations, that such diversity of 
opinion is possible regarding the properties of 
substances so extensively used in the arts as iron 
and steel. It appears to be the old story of 
what is everybody’s business becoming nobody’s 
business, and we cannot hope that the question 
at issue will be satisfactorily disposed of until 
investigation is undertaken by either the Govern- 
ment or one of our leading scientific societies.” 

Shall we also suggest that observations of a 
kindred nature should be extensively made by 
architects and builders ? 
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THE CEMETERY OF STAGLIENO, NEAR 
GENOA. 


At a recent of the Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society, Dr. Gairdner read a commani- 
cation from Mr. Charles Heath Wilson on the 
Cemetery of Staglieno, near Genoa, its architec- 
ture and monuments. Mr. Wilson’s communi- 
cation, after some preliminary remarks on the 
carelessness and indecency which formerly 
characterised the method of interment used in 
Italy generally, proceeded to give an account of 
the Campo Santo at Staglieno. The design of 
the cemetery is by the city architect, Professor 
Rizzasco. A | portion of the ground pur- 
chased, which extended to 60,000 square métres, 
was rocky hill-side, the lower level portion being 
bounded by the Bisagno torrent. The hill-side 
was terraced, and the material removed was 
used in levelling the lower portion. It was 
topened in 1851, and extended to 812 ft. in 
length and 681 ft. in width. The central level 
space is surrounded on the front next the torrent 
by magnificent arcaded porticos, about 18 ft. 
high internally, and 14 ft. 8 in. wide. Along 
these arcades are niches and piers for large and 
small monuments. The arcadesare single along 
the front, double on the flanks, and quadraple 








along the rear, on the mountain-side. The whole 
ground is honeycombed with graves and vaults, 
and the walls of the arcades in many places 
contain shelves for bodies. The staircases on 
the hill-side are also made available as barial- 
places. The architectural effect of the whole is 
magnificent. The cost of such a work must have 
been great, and about one-third remains to be 
finished ; yet already 1,000,000 francs of clear 
profit have been made by the municipality. 


iron were stretched upon a table, so that a por- This would not have been the case under a more 
tion of their length was immersed in a freezing | cheese-paring policy, as it is the very beauty of 


mixture. On applying a breaking strain, it was 
found that the wires in every case broke ontside 
the mixture, “showing that it was weaker at 
50° F. than at about 12° F.” It would not be 
difficult to show the worthlessness of this experi- 
ment. The merest novice in science knows 
enough of the heat-condactiag properties of iron 
to enable him to see the impossibility of reducing 
a piece of wire to a temperature of 12° inside a 
vessel, while the temperature of the portion of 
the same wire immediately outside was 50°; and 
this leaves out of account altogether the heat 
generated in the wire immediately on the appli- 
cation of a strain. The “general conclusion” 
at which the Professor arrives is this, and he 
sets it down without any sort of qualification :— 
“Frost does not make either iron (cast or 
wrought) or steel brittle; and accidents arise 
from the neglect of railway companies to submit 
wheels, axles, and all other parts of their rolling- 
stock to a practical and sufficient test before 
using them.” 

Another series of experiments were reported 
by Mr. Peter Spence, F.C.8., &c., but these were 
extremely limited in range, and on such a puny 
scale, that they are scarcely entitled to rank 
higher than Professor Joule’s need'e and nail 
testa. Mr. Spence confined his attention to 
breaking square bars of cast-iron half an inch in 
diameter. Six bara were tested at 60° Fabhr., 
and six at zero, each bar being laid on props 9 in. 

rt, and having a scale suspended from its 
centre, into which weights were placed one after 
another until the bar gave way. It will be 
observed that this experiment bears a close 
resemblance to one of those made by Mr. Brock- 
bank; but the results are the very opposite of 
those obtained by that gentleman. Mr. Spence 
stated that the average breaking weight of the 
six bars he tested at 60° was 4 cwt. 4 lb., while 
that of the six bara tested at zero was 4 cwt. 











same bar was then put into the month of a far- 
nace, and slightly warmed to drive the frost out | 
ofit. After being laid for some time on the floor | 


20 Ib., showing an increase of strength from the 
reduction of temperature equal to 3°5 per cent. 


the cemetery that makes it so popular that all 
classes buy graves. The cemetery, when finished, 
will cost 5,000,000 francs; but when all the 
vaults are sold, a large profit will accrue to the 
manicipality. The paper concladed by stating 
that, although only opened nineteen years ago, 
the cemetery contains four or five times as many 
monuments as St. Paul’s, London, all erected by 
private munificence. 

A discussion followed, at the conclusion of 
which Professor Gairdner said that the only 
remark he had to make was to strengthen the 
conclasion to which Mr. Wilson’s paper seemed 
to point, that in large places, such as Glasgow, 
it was a clear duty for the municipality to re- 
move this matter out of the domain of private 
enterprise, and deal with it in the large and 
liberal spirit which it demanded as a matter of 
public taste and a sthetics ; and, what was of far 
greater consequence, as a matter of decency and 
public health. In Glasgow they had checked 
the worst abuses — the most offensive and 
abominable pit barials; they had shut up some 
of the intramural cemeteries ; but the difficulty 
of going further arose from the fact that every 
single bit of ground shat up simply raised the 
price and increased the difficulty of interment 
forthe poor. Among the 14,000 deaths occurring 
annually a large proportion were those of the 
poor in the centre of the town, and every diffi- 
culty put in the way was simply making it 
more impossible for the poor to bury their dead 
with anything like comfort and decency, and 
making burial break the back of the poor man. 
There was no way out of it except for the 
municipality to constitate themselves the ad- 
ministratora of the whole matter of burial. He 
held that the municipality should liberally assist 
in the removal of the dead. For the benefit of 
the public we removed our burial-grounds out 
of town, and therefore the public should pay 
to the individaal poor man the difference of 
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SHAKSPEARE: A NATIONAL THEATRE, 


At the last meeting of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arta at their Rooms 
in Conduit-street, Dr. Doran, F.S.A., delivered 
an address under the heading “ For and Against 
Shakspeare.” Mr, Godwin presided; and the 
gallery was very fally attended, including Mr. 
Angiolo Selous, Mr. Walter Lacy, Dr. Hyde 
Clark, Mr. Henry Hill, F.S.A., Mr. Henry Slous, 
Dr. Heinemann, Mr. Walter Fawcett, Mr. Cave 
Thomas, Mr. Dillon Croker, and many others 
interested in literature and the stage. Dr. Doran 
reviewed and disposed of the objections taken 
by Dryden, and the injary done to Shakspeare’s 
play by Cibber and others, and then with great 
eloquence set forth the genius of Shakespeare, the 
effect of his writings, and his claims on the | 
gratitude of the world. It was a very re- 
markable discourse, delivered extempore, and 





elicited the loudest plaudits. Some of the points 
raised were afterwards discussed, especially with | 
reference to the effect of Shakspeare’s writings 
on the literature of Germany. 

The Chairman, in his closing remarks, urged | 


admirably acted, as I have often seen it, as 
much as any one. My natural inability to 
appreciate the merits of the prevailing style of 
burlesque does not induce me to p that its 
admirers should be deprived of that which 
amuses them. All I, in common with that large 
portion of the play-going public I have men- 
tioned, urgently desire, is the assured existence 
of a theatre in which the masterpieces of our 
unrivalled dramatic authors should be constantly 
and worthily represented, where— 


“‘ Thoughts that breathe, and words that barn,” 


should be uttered by actors who can feel and 
express them to an audience “fit,” however 
“few,” without the fear that their salaries will 
not be forthcoming on the following Saturday, 
and thatthe manager, disheartened by the ap- 
pearance of empty benches, will change the bill, 
discharge a company he has jobbed at a week’s 


/notice, and endeavour to onutrival his com- 


petitors by pandering to the predominant taste 
of the public. 

That the lessee of a theatre heavily rented, 
with a heap of other liabilities on his shoulders 


LAMENT FOR THE RUIN OF THE 
“WAKEHURST TREE,” CALLED THE 
“ ADMIRAL’S FLAG.” 


This remarkable tree was broken on the night of 
December 2ist, 1870, by a strong gale from the south 
coast. Many of our sojourners or travellers in 
Sussex, will t the loss of a curious landmark pointing 
out the fine Elizabethan house, Wakehurst. 


Ox! Wakehurst woods are fair to see, 
And Wakeharst woods are dear to me; 
How ofven from my casement nigh 

I’ve watched yon flag-tree waving high ! 


Bat late fierce winds from distant main 

Have cleft our cherish’d tree in twain ; 

Oh, cruel winds from far-off sea! 

Ye might have spared our “ Wakehurst tree! ’” 


Fair Tree! the country’s pride; fall high 
Thy “ Fiag” was reared tow’rd the sky : 
A landmark true; but wind-torn now, 

Low lies the Admiral’s honoured bough ! 


Oh, noble Pine! we long shall mourn 
Thy beauty marred, thy Flag-staff torn, 


the want of a National Theatre not wholly con-| which he cannot shufile off, in addition 
a to the 
trolled by the temporary predominant taste of | salaries, which must be duly paid every Saturday, 
= public, and showed the present unsatis- | should, in the presence of nightly loss, disem- 
tory condition of things with regard to the | barrass himself of such weekly pressure as he 


And long thy brother pines make moan 
For thee, in wailing monotone. 


Methinks I hear them sighing thus: 


education of actors. He called for the establish- | 
ment of a theatre subsidized by the Government | 
or by a public subscription, wherein plays of the | 
highest character should be performed, and which | 
should serve as a school for actors. 








“FOR AND AGAINST SHAKSPEARE.” 


Sin,—Under this title, I read in the Observer 
of last Sunday, Dr. Doran, F.S.A., addressed a) 
full meeting of the Society for the encourage. | 
ment of the Fine Arts, on Thursday evening 
last, at their Rooms in Conduit-street, Mr. 
George Godwin, F.R.8., presiding, and the very 
brief notice of the proceedings is terminated 
by the information, that “ the chairman, in his 
closing remarks, urged the want of a National 
Theatre, vot wholly controlled by the pre- 
dominant taste of the public.” Feeling so in- 
tensely as I do on this subject, I hunted the 
papers over for a leading article, or some strong 
editorial endorsement of this important opinion ; 
but neither in the Observer, nor any other 
journal that I bave seen, has there been any, 
the faintest echo of a chord which should, I 
humbly think, have reverberated through the 
public press, which so constantly professes its 
admiration of the genius of Shakspeare, and so 
frequently indulges in too truthful lamentations 
over the decline of the English drama. 

Upon this hint I speak. If that admiration 
be genuine, if that lamentation be sincere,—and it 
would be an offence to doubt it,—considering the 
intellect, education, and general ability enlisted 
in the servibe of the “ fourth estate,” I adjure 
it in the names of England and Shakspeare— 
names indissolubly connected, and almost 
equally sacred in the eyes of all who are proud 
of their country and its literature,—to exert its 
power and influence in the cause of that glorious 
drama whish, though it can never be destroyed, 
18 at present “a sealed book” to the rising 
generation. I was out of town, and not aware of 
the meeting: I am therefore ignorant of the 
precise words which may have been used by 
the chairman; but if not reported verbatim, 
their sense was, doubtless, to the same effect, 
viz., “the want of a National Theatre, not 
a controlled by the predominant taste of the 
public.” 

That is actually the want of a much larger 
Portion of the public than I believe is generally 
suspected,—the want of thousands, I may say, 
in London alone, who rarely, if ever, enter a 
theatre, and of more thousands who do so to 
pass away an idle hour, to accompany a country 
Cousin or a foreign visitor, or to gratify their 
children during the holidays, Let us grant that 
the predominant taste of the public is for “ sen- 
Sational drama” and burlesque,—and the trath 
of the axiom “that those who live to please 
must please to live,’—are those who have no 
taste for such entertainments to be shut out from 
the theatre altogether, because every stage in the 
metropolis is devoted to performances which they 
do not care to.witness ? 

It would ill become me to express an 
Opinion on the class of compositions which 
evidently considerable attraction for 
the general public; and I unhesitatingly avow 





that I enjoy a really good sensational drama, 





can, without actual dishonesty, escape, however 
distressing it may be to others, must be ex- 
pected, while human nature is human nature; 
but at the present moment, when there are more 
theatres in London than ever before were known, 
and others in course of erection,—all privileged 
to perform any description of dramatic entertain- 
ment, and nearly all devoted to such as they 
consider in accordance with “the predominant 
taste” aforesaid,—is it not a just cause of com- 
plaint ?—is it not, in fact, a national disgrace, 
that there should not be one in the vast metro- 
polis, where those who can still enjoy the most 
sublime poetry, the most brilliant wit, and “the 
pure well of English undefiled,” may resort for 
an evening’s rational and intellectual amusement 
afforded by a creditable representation of the 
——— of our unrivalled British drama- 
tists 

Is it not a still greater opprobrium to us as a 
nation, possessing such art-treasures, and pro- 
fessing to be proud of them, that persons of high 
rank and men of large fortune can be found to 
support establishments the performances and 
performers at which it is not for me to criticise, 
and that not one English nobleman, not one 
English merchant prince, steps forward to lend a 
hand to raise the drama from the dust and 
oblivion into which it has gradually fallen, until 
it is actually unknown to the rising generation, 
who become naturally inoculated with the pre- 
dominant taste of the public ? 

Hearken to the outery for education !—com- 
pulsory education! Parliament is stormed. The 
existence of Government is threatened, so urgent 
is the demand, so vociferous are its supporters. 
Acts are passed, boards are formed, schools are 
multiplied ; but no senator, no minister, appears 
to have reflected that a theatre devoted to the 
highest order of dramatic composition, con- 
ducted as such a theatre should be, is one of the 
finest schools for the cultivation of manners and 
morals, for the diffusion of usefal as well as 
entertaining knowledge, for the teaching of 
English, for attaning the year to eloquence and 
insensibly inculcatiog a taste for all that is grand 
in art and ennobling in nature, which happily 
might, so encouraged, become the predominant 
one of the British public. 

I could talk “upon this theme until mine 
eyelids would no longer wag;” but length 
of argument would only weary without con- 
vincing those who cannot at once see the case 
in the same light that I do, and it would be 
superfluous as regards the numbers who do. A 
subvention, as in other countries, it is idle to hope 
for from any English Government; but from 
public spirit, roused by the public press, there is 
nothing that need be despaired of; and if the 
feeble voice of one who has ardently loved, and 
honestly endeavoured to promote what he con- 
sidered the true interests of the stage to the 
extent of his humble ability for fifty years, 
should be fortunately listened to by those who 
have the power to effect the object so earnestly 
advocated by the chairman of last Thursday’s 
meeting, and, as I learn from persons present, so 
enthusiastically responded to by his hearers, 
there may be yet a chance for the resuscitation 
of our national drama, and the permanent exist- 


in London of a truly English theatre. 
ence in London y SF = Paaneee 


‘“* The glory of our life is gone; 
Our monarch’s crown lies in the dust, 
And we are left to weep alone. 


Oh! weary wind, that would not spare 
Our honoured tree, known near aud far 

Oh! ruthless blast, how could ye care 
To rob us of our woodland star ? 


Back, dismal wind, to dreary shore, 
Where we may hear thy voice no more ; 
None but soft breeze from summer seas 
Come e’er again to Wakeharst treee.” 

P. Owen. 








ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, OTTERTON, 
DEVON. 


Tuts church, the foundation stone of which 
was laid in March last year, was re-opened on 
the 29th of March, and at the same time the 
new burial ground was consecrated by the bishop 
of the diocese. Lady Rolle’s generosity has 
been the sole means of raising the fabric. 

The church has been entirely rebuilt, with the 
exception of the main walls of the tower, which, 
being in good condition, were not touched. The 
body of the church was pulled down, as it was 
in a dilapidated and ruinous state. In the 
chancel were some interesting monuments of the 
Duke family, which have been preserved, and 
reinstated in the new edifice. The tower is in 
the same relative position to the new chancel 
asin the old church. A south-east angle turret 





as well as the new traceried windows in place of 
the old debased ones, have been added to the 
tower, the total height of which has been 
increased. The west end of the nave projects 
beyond that of the aisles, affording more space 
for the baptistery. The chancel arch is so de- 
signed as to cause no obstruction to the view. 
The walls of the church are built principally with 
the Berryhead limestone, which, being of a 
greyish blue tint, contrasts with the warm colour 
of the Ham Hill quoins and dressings. Internally 
the building is lined with ashlar stone from Beer. 
An encanstic tile pavement, supplied by Messrs. 
Maw’s London agents, Messrs. W. B. Simpson & 
Sons, forms the floor in the sanctuary. The 
reredos, of Caen stone, embellished by Devon- 
shire marble shafts and span, has a crocketed 
gablet in the centre over the altar-table, flanked 
by quatrefoil panels, containing the sculptured 
emblems of the Evangelists. Other sacred 
symbols, with inlaid mosaic, further decorate 
this portion of the design. The chancel seats 
are of wainscot, the seats in the nave and aisles 
of deal, the points formed by an open traceried 
arcade, with carved bosses and finials to the 
moulded bench-ends. The roof is in square 
panels, decorated with foliated paterm, the 
moulded wood cornice supported by a carved 
stone one. The nave roof is of hammer-beam 
construction. The nave is seated with open 
oak benches, with shaped solid ends. The 
aisles at the side have three-light windows. 

Externally, the covering of the roofs is tiling ; 

the chancel has an ornamental tile ridge crest- 

ing. The tracery of the windows is varied. 

There is a carved cornice running level with 

and the fall length of the chancel roof, which is 





also repeated inside. The colamus and chancel 
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steps are of polished Plymouth marble. The 
columns of the arcades dividing the nave from 
the aisles have capitals of Caen stone carved. 
The treatment of the capitals is varied. Each 
alternate design is of an early and simple cha- 
racter, while the others have figures introduced 
into them. The corbels stopping the labels of 
the arcade are carved in natural and local types 
of foliage at the desire of Lady Rolle, including 
ferns, the oak, ivy, apple, hazel, &c.; whilst the 
corbels supporting the springers of the roof con- 
sist of life-sized heads, chiefly those of apostles, | 
virgins, martyrs, and princes traditionally con- | 
nected with the West of England. The chancel 
arch is supported by carved capitals resting upon 
polished marble columns, beneath which are 
sculptured angels of about half life-size, holding 
in their hands musical instruments and lilies. 





The cornices and capitals are all carved, and 
each alternate panel is diapered. Over the 
sanctuary are scu!ptured angels in devotional 
attitudes, and the roof timbers of this part are of 
a richer design than those of the rest of the 
chancel. Although the contract has been pushed | 
with despatch and rapidity, the works have been - 
freefrom accident with one unfortunate exception. | 
Mr. Herbert Burridge has carried out the entire 
works for his father. The vicar says, “he be-. 
lieves the workmen to be the most respectable | 
set of men that ever built a church.” The archi- 
tect is Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, of London, and the | 
contractor for the whole of the works, Mr. 
Burridge, of Exmouth. The sub-contractors are 
Messrs. Ormston, Chelsea, for the hot-water 
apparatus; and Messrs. J. & E. Goad, Pheonix 


Prebendary Barnes said Mr. Scott based the 


retention of the screen on the ground of its 


necessity to the stability of the fabric. 


Mr. Fulford said it was not so stated in his | po 


rt. 
ge Cook said Mr. Scott based the retention 
on the architectural features of the building. 
The question both of removing the screen and 
also of raising it was submitted tohim. The 
chapter would undertake a greater responsibility 
in removing the screen than in retaining it. 
Nothing would be done in the contemplated 
restoration which would prevent the piercing of 


‘the screen at some future time. 








STEAM FIRE ENGINES. 


A urtrLE fight has been going on before the 
Fire Engine Committee of the Corporation of 
Preston. The question was the relative worth 
of the steam fire engines of Meesrs. Shand & 
Mason, on the one hand, and of Messrs. Merry- 
weather on the other, and this has at last been de- 
cided by the Corporation sub-committee, in favour 
of Messrs. Shand & Mason’s. The sub-committee 
met at the Preston Town-hall on Monday, the 
17th, and consisted of Councillor Benson, chair- 
man ; Aldermen John James Myres and Rawcliffe, 
Councillors Hallmark & Hayhurst. The reports 
of six practical engineers had been printed, and 
the perusal of them seems to have convinced the 
sub-committee of the superiority of Messrs. 
Shand & Mason’s machine; for after some dis- 
cussion on the various points adverted to in 


Works, Stonehouse, for the marble. The wrought- | them, it was decided by a majority of four to one 


iron work has been supplied by Messrs. Hart, | 


that according to their judgment the test was 


Son, Peard, & Co.; the encaustic tiles by Messrs. | strongly in favour of Messrs. Shand & Mason’s ; 


Maw; and the clock-face by Messrs. E. Dent & | 
Co. The wood carving is by Mr. Hurley, and the | 
communion-table has been supplied by Messrs. | 
Cox & Son, London. The stone carving and 
the sculpture are by Mr. Harry Hems, of | 
Exeter. Mr. Hems did the stone carving at the | 
Albert Musenm, Exeter, in 1867, and since then | 
we understand he has been engaged in adorning | 
twenty-five churches. The organ has been reno- | 
vated by Mr. Dicker. The total cost will be. 
8,0001., or somewhat more. 

This is the third church built by the same lady | 
in the immediate vicinity of her residence within | 
the last twenty years. The other two are Bilton | 
Church, of which Mr. John Hayward was archi- | 
tect; and Wittycombe, designed by Mr. Ashworth. | 
Both these were erected at a greater cost than 
has been that at Otterton. The clerk of works 
employed at the latter was Mr. Thomas Clout- 
man. 











OLD TURRET STAIRS. 


Siz,—Comments have been made in your 
pages on the dilapidated state of the stair- | 
cases in our old towers,— that the steps are 
much worn. This, no doubt, is often the case, 
and all I wish to say upon the subject is this,— | 
that the simplest and cheapest way to repair 
such wear and tear from hobnailed shoes is to 
cover the stone steps with fall 1-in. elm treads 
and risers. I know two staircases in Gloucester- 
shire which were so treated more than 100 years. 
ago, and though much used, they are still sound | 
and good. It is well known that a wooden floor 
will last much longer than one of stone or 
bricks. H. T. ELLACoMBE, 








EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

TuE quarterly meeting of this society has been 
held at the College Hall ; the Earl of Devon pre- 
siding. The hon. (the Rev. J. L. 
Fulford) read the quarterly report. The report 
detailed the steps taken by the committee with 
respect to the contemplated cathedral restora- 
tion, especially with reference to the efforts 
made to induce the dean and chapter to recon- 
sider their decision to retain, in its present con- 
dition, the screen between the choir and nave. 
In consequence of a letter from the dean, which 
appeared in the Exeter Gezette, in December last, 
complaining of an “ offensive” expression in a 
report adopted at a meeting of the society, with 
respect to the action of the cathedral body, a 
correspondence ensued between the dean and 
the committee, which was embodied in the report. 
As to the screen, the chairman said while he 
should be exceedingly glad to see it pierced, 
he thought the proposal to consult another 
architect could not be entertained, unless it 


|case. Pray, 


that their engine was superior to Messrs. Merry- 
weather's; and that the Corporation be recom- 
mended to purchase one for the use of the 
borough. The chairman of the committee was 
at first inclined to the belief that Messrs. Merry- 
weather’s was less complicated; but an exami- 
nation of the workings of the two machines, and 
a consideration of the reports of the engineers, 
induced him not merely to change his view, but 
to become a strong advocate of Messrs. Shand & 
Mason’s. With the general public, too, prior to 
the trial a notion had been propagated that 
Messrs. Merryweather’s was the best; but the 
practical tests on the bank of the canal appear 
to have demonstrated the superiority of the 
other engine. 








THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

On the occasion of the last general meeting 
we advocated the claims of this association on 
the profession. Mr. Sydney Smirke, desiring to 
continue the appeal, says,— 


‘* The Society has now been established twenty-one 
and it is very gratifying to reflect on the amount pi poe 


| that it has been able to effect. 


No one, however, except those who are actually en- 
in administering the fands can be aware how sadly 
insufficient those funds are. The council has often to 
refuse relief altogether in deserving cases, and scarcely 
ever is it able to afford more than any temporary assist- 
ance. We earnestly, therefore, intreat fav con- 
sideration of the peculiar claims of this Society. 

None need fear that in helping they are enco ing im- 
providence. On the contrary, the care and ex of 
the society’s council and officers fully secure us against all 
risk of any portion of the funds falling into unworthy 
hands. Those who have served on the council will bear 
win org hee the scrupulous and conscientious attention 
paid to the daty of inquiring into the real facts of each 
c fore, assist us. As arc we 
invoke your sympathy ; and as Christians, we, in all - 
ness, remind you of our common duty to our neighbour,” 


We cordially endorse Mr. Smirke’s statement, 








WELLINGTON MONUMENT, ST. PAUL’S. 


We have received a communication in reply 
to Professor Donaldson’s objection to the position 
of the monument, si “Hagh Stannus,” 
which states that the present position is fully 


approved of by the sculptor, Mr. Stevens. The 
writer continues :— 


“In the commencement of the letter Mr. Donaldson 
states his opinion that there is no novelty of conception in 
Mr. Stevens's i design, but that ‘it is a replica, 

Aang by the - pe 2 the Queens 
a izebeth,’ in chapel at Westminster. 
With regard to this opinion, I would say, with great 
deference to the Professor's wide-spread reputation, that, 
having in my possession a tracing from Mr. Stevens's 
sketch of his design, and also some photographs taken 
from the model in his studio, and having agai — 
them during the last few days with the tombs at West- 
recat eet thet there is no more siniaaitg 

r. Stevens's i t and well- 

ane gre magnificen proportioned 





emanated from Mr. Scott himself. 
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PROCEEDINGS AGAINST A LOCAL 
y BOARD. 


For some time past the Littlehampton Local Board of 
Health have been at issue with Mr. Robert Bushby, 
builder and contractor living there, with reference to an 


alleged deficiency of drainage 
trict. Mr. Bushby appears to have made repeated 

sentations to the Local Board on the subject, with the 
view of obtaining increased facilities for drainage to pro. 


accommodation for the dis. 


i 


y belonging to him, of the rateable value of 2,500/, 
tp hg out of the 12,823/. rateable value of the whole 
town. It in the latter end of last year » 


formal complaint was made by him to the Home Secre. 
tary, alleging several distinct cases of default on the part 
of the Local Board, and asking for an inquiry under the 
49th section of the Sanitary Act of 1866. Thereupon an 
pe | by one of the superintending iuspectors (Mr, 
Arnold Taylor), was directed the Home Secretary, 
and Mr. Taylor came — to arg as ee = io payed 
last, for the mp een of holding such inquiry. is ine 
quiry was 7 vertised ; but, notwithstand ing this, in 
consequence of efforts made by certain members of the 
Local Board, the inquiry proved abortive, and no action 
was taken Se aes A fresh intment was 
made by Mr. Taylor for an inquiry, which has just taken 
place, which it appears to be admitied there was no 
plan of the district, at which the inspector was much eur- 
wager and expressed an opinion that it was impossible 
‘or the duties of the Local Board to be properly dis. 
charged without a correct plan showing the tion, size, 
and extent of the drains in the district. The surveyor 
admitted that during the time he had been in office very 
little attention had been given to the subject of main 
drainage, although an offer on the part of the Duke of 
Norfolk was repeatedly made to pay half the expense of 
carrying it out. 

On Brak of Ro Seed Peed, Bom aan Ot Ao 
stage of the \inquiry. they i to offer any evidence, 
as, in reality, the only witnesses they bad to call were Mr. 
Hardwick, the clerk, and Mr. Snewin, the surveyor to the 
Board, aud they had already been examined. 

The Inspector stated that he would duly weigh the 
evidence given before him, and that notice would be given 
to the parties interested when his report was ready. 
The proceedings lasted about six hours. 








LEEDS BRIDGE. 


Srs,—Referring to a paragraph in your paper of the 
22nd inst., I beg to state, that my design for the Leeds 
Bridge was awarded the first prize, not the second. 

T. Dywz Srezt. 





ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 


S1z,—Can you account for the curious restora- 
tion of the tower of the beautifal charch of St. 
Saviour, Southwark? I pass it every day, and 
am at a loss to understand whether the church- 
wardens have not employed some neighbouring 
bricklayer or tinker, who is so carefally building 
up the windows on the south side, behind a huge 
black monstrosity that answers for a clock. Q 








WORKMEN’S HOUSES IN THE NORTH. 


Six,—Of the suggestions published in y ours of 
the 15th inat., those ing houses for the agri- 
cultural working classes, and for the model village 
in Surrey, pleased me much. I want tosay a few 
words with reference to the urgent necessity there 
is for the philanthropist to step in and stop the 
accursed which is now the rage in all our 
large towns, of building cottages or workmen 8 

as they call them in the North, at the 
lowest possible cost. These places just stick 
together, and direotly they are inhabited, plaster 
gives way, doors crack, pipes leak, &c., and é/ 
the inhabitants are tidy, they try to get things 
ut right, generally in vain ; but if they sa 
fis not until many weeks of discomfort have 
been endured. 

Can any one even imagine the amount of 
moral and religious injury which this 
practice of making large per-centages out of 
workmen’s houses does? How can you expect 
a man to care for his home when it is a cracked, 
dirty, tamble-down place? And how can you 
expect a woman to keep her house clean when 
every time she sweeps some plaster breaks 
away ? 

Children are as clay, easily moulded and 
shaped as one likes; and men and women are 
but big children, and nearly as susceptible to 
what is passing around them, and to what the 
rough hand of time is squeezing them through. 
Let time’s hand push them through speculating 
builders’ houses, and they will arrive at the end 
of their j , like these houses, all untidy 
and tumble-down,—all sham and all lies; bat 
let some brave man step between the pestilence 
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and the people, and the plague will be stayed, 
and his reward be having stayed it. Though 
not a Radical, and no great friend of the “ work- 
ing man,” I have lived long enough to know 
that real reform begins at the bottom ; and there- 
fore I cannot help thinking that the placing of 
our lower orders,—those people who are making 
millionaires of our Middlesbrough men, and yet 
are allowed by them to live in worse quarters 
than their pigs,—in close contiguity and daily 
intercourse with that which is honest and good, 
if not beautiful, is the very best way to “ spend 
money for the public good.” 
Srockton-on-TEEs. 








HORSES AND THE STREETS, 


Str,—A neighbour of mine has lost a valuable 
draught-horse through the farrier driving a nail 
too far into the hoof. I have had some con- 
versation on the subject, and have learnt that it 
is no uncommon occurrence. Now, why not a 
rim shoe, with three or four screws at sides, 
they could be firmly, safely, and quickly fitted, 
without risk of injary to the horses. 

Allow me to plead in behalf of the oppressed 
cabman and his horse that other resting-places 
be permitted, and devoted to one cab, at spots 
in loca'ities where his services are often required, 
viz., at the corners of our large squares, near the 
railings, &c. It would be a convenience to the 
public; it would diminish that modern crime, 
crawling, police-court fines, and imprisonment of 
many & diamond. Then, here and there 
his jaded horse, like the dove from the ark, would 
find a resting-place. 

Please say a sweeping word for a low mnd- 
car, in order that passing pedestrians may not 
be soiled: a bent axletree would remedy the 
nuisance, and save the scavengers much labour. 


. 








THE BARROWS ON THE YORKSHIRE 
WOLD. 


THE closing lecture of the session in connexion 
with the Hull Literary and Philosophical Society 
has been delivered at the Royal Institution 
by the Rev. Canon Greenwell, the subject being 
“The Barrows on the Yorkshire Wolds.” The 
Rev. H. W. Kemp, president, occupied the chair. 
The reverend lecturer remarked that barrows or 
mounds were to be found in nearly all parts of 
the earth. They were found in, perhaps, greater 
abundance in the southern parts of Asiatic 
Russia, and on the northern shores of the Black 
Sea than anywhere else. In Africa they were 
the most numerous on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. ‘There were not many of such re- 
mains to be found south of the Desert of 
Sahara. [It might have been added that they 
are much more Asiatic and European than 
African, and are sprinkled about all the way 
west from India to Ireland.}] The mounds, of 
which he was to speak, and which existed on 
the Yorkshire Wolds, were of a time which 
might be called pre-historic. The works attri- 
buted to Homer cuntained accounts of inter- 
ments similar to those in the barrows. The 
Yorkshire Wolds, where the barrows were found 
in such abundance, appeared to have been at 
one time a sort of island, being bounded by the 
sea and swampy land. It was, therefore, a de- 
sirable piece of territory, and was well populated. 
The barrows on the Yorkshire Wold were of two 
kinds, the long and the round ones. The former 
were the few in number and furnished the least 
information. They were nearly all placed east 
and west, the east end being wider than the 
west end. It was believed that the long 
barrows were the burial-places of the earliest 
people connected with the barrows. The round 
barrows were of a later period, as in them were 
found traces of metal. There were also secondary 
interments in the long barrows, of the same 
kind as those in the round mounds. Many 

bodies were found in some barrows burnt, but 
how the ing was effected was not known, 
there being no traces of charcoal, although the 
chalk and oolite had been used so as to have bone 

ced in the stone. The mounds were encircled 
With stones in a Druidical manner. Pottery, 
urns, ornaments, weapons, and other imple- 
ments, were found in them. The researches at 
the barrows showed that the people lived 1,000 
years before Christ, when bronze was only used 
i small quantities, and when the use of iron was 
unknown, The traces of clothing, bones of 
domesticated animals, and other articles, showed 
ttt they were considerably advanced in civilisa- 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Linkenholt.—The chief stone of a new church 
has been laid here. Mr. W. White is the archi- 
teot, and Messrs. Hillary, of Andover, are the 
builders engaged. The site has been given to 
the parish by Mr. T. Morton Colson, one of the 
landowners. 

Middleton-One-Row (Durham).—A new church 
at Middleton-one-Row has been consecrated. The 
building, when completed,will cost about 1,8001., 
and this sum has been raised within about 3001. 
The edifice is not quite completed, the spire not 
having yet been raised. The style adopted is 
the Early Decorated, and the dimensions are 
78 ft. long by 25 ft. wide. The east end, towards 
the village, possesses a three-light window rising 
into the gable, which is surmounted by a 
floriated cross. At the south-east angle of the 
nave will be placed a tower and spire, square at 
the lower part, with the spire rising above from 
an octagonal lantern to the height of about 
100 ft. The south side of the church has a 
porch in the westernmost bay; the other bays 
being occupied by two-light windows, between 
buttresses. The west end has two single-light 
windows, surmounted by a rose-window set in a 
lofty gable. On the north side the western bay 
is — by the vestry, and the others have 
two-light windows corresponding with those on 
the south side. On the north side of the chancel 
is a small organ-chamber. The whole of the 
walls are faced with stone from Waskerley, with 
dressings of ashlar. The chancel arch is 
moulded, with carved caps and marble shafts. 
The seats are low and open, with slanting backs, 
being formed of varnished pine, and affording 
accommodation for 220 persons. The most orna- 
mental features of the interior are the reredos, 
the pulpit, and the baptismal font. The two 
latter are of Caen stone, carved, the pulpit being 
relieved with marble pillars. The windows are 
all filled with cathedral tinted glass, with 
coloured margins. The floors of the chancel and 
paseage are paved with Mosaictiles. The works 
have been carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. J. P. Pritchett, architect ; and the work 
has been executed by the following tradesmen : 
—Masonry, Mr. James Dodgson, Northallerton ; 
slating, Messrs. Atkinson & Sons, Darlington ; 
plastering, Mr. Ormerod, Darlington; joiners’ 
work, Messrs. Gargett & Son, Darlington; 
painting, Mr. Dryden, Darlington; art metal- 
work, by Mr. Dovey, of Manchester; and the 
warming by Lewis’s patent warm-air apparatus. 
The contracts, including the spire, amount to 
about 1,5001.; and the total expense, including 
warming, lighting, professional charges, far- 
nishing, &c., will raise that sum to about 
1,8001. 

Walsall.—The new church of St. Michael and 
All Angels, Caldmore, Walsall, has been conse- 
crated. The edifice is situated between Cald- 
more-lane and Bath-street, upon a plot of land 
given by Mr. T. Marlow, and containing about 
1,280 square yards. The style is Early English, 
the materials used being freestone with Bath 
stone dressings; but, at present, the nave and 
chancel only are complete. The internal dimen- 
sions of the nave are 80 ft. long by 27 ft. wide, 
and of the chancel 35 ft. long by 22 ft. wide, 
both being proportionately lofty. The arches of 
the nave spring from stone columns, and the 
spaces are for the present filled up with brick- 
work, which can easily be removed when cir- 
cumstances justify the addition of the aisles. 
The clearstory is pierced with five double win- 
dows on each side, each being divided with a 
pillar of black marble, and a circular window 
occupies the centre of the wall above the porch ; 
while three stained-glass windows—respectively 
commemorating the Saviour’s birth, crucifixion, 


James, West Malvern, has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Worcester. The new church is 
built close beside the old one, which it is in- 
tended to supersede. It is built from the designs 
of Mr. Street, of London, architect, and is in 
the Early English style, with three-light windows. 
It consists of nave, north and south aisles, 
chancel, vestry, and organ-chamber, north porch, 
and tower on the south side. The pulpit is near 
the north entrance, and it and the chancel-screen 
are of stone, on small columns of Devonshire 
marble, and the super-altar being one large slab 
of the same material. The reredos is of Caen 
stone panel-work, the centre panel having a 
white cross set in a deep red marble, with sap- 
porting panels, ornamented with fleur-de-lis, the 
spaces on either side, between the altar and the 
north and south walls, being also filled up with 
twelve panels of ornamental tiles. The chancel 
is @ special gift. There is a stained-glass win- 
dow over the porch. The seats are open, and 
will accommodate nearly 500, whilst the old 
building had not space for half that number. 
The architect has assimilated the building on 
the outside to a good deal of the masonry to be 
found in this neighbourhood, inasmuch as it is 
built in irregular rastic fashion ; the inside, how- 
ever, is of faced stone, and the whole building is 
freely treated with Bath stone dressings. The 
church is laid throughout with tiles from the 
Lugwardine works. The ribs of the roof, rafters, 
and tie-rods are all of pine, and ara unvarnished, 
and the church is provided with a heating appa- 
ratus, supplied by Messrs. Skinner, of Bristol. 
The tower contains only two bells at present, 
cast at Loughborough. The cost of erection of 
the entire building has been between 3,0001. 
and 4,0007. The contractor’s work has been 
carried out by Mr. Smart, of Malvern Wells. It 
is intended to remove the old church, which it 
was found impossible to enlarge without going 
to as much expense as in building a new fabric. 

Pattishall.—The parish church of Pattishall 
has been re-opened, after having undergone a 
partial restoration. The old building was in a 
disgraceful state, most inconvenient and unpre- 
possessing. Under Messrs. E. F. Law & Sons, 
of Nottingham, the architects, the more inter- 
esting features of the old church have been pre- 
served. A new window has been erected at the 
west end of the north aisle, at the expense of 
Mr. George Osborn. It is an early lancet 
window, with two lights, and is of the same cha- 
racter as the one at the west end of the south 
aisle. It is glazed with Powell’s quarries, and 
has a coloured border, being further beautified 
by a cross in the centre of one light, and the 
emblem of the Trinity, a triangle, in the other. 
In the head of the window is the Agnus Dei,—a 
lamb and a flag. The east window is entirely 
new : its style is early, and is in keeping with 
the earlier portions of the church. The old 
gallery has been removed. The stonework 
throughout the charch, internally, has been 
scraped, cleaned, and restored. Nothing has 
been done to the roof, which remains simply 
with its smooth-plastered bricks. The chancel 
was not included in the original contract, but its 
restoration was decided upon subsequently. 

The seats in the body of the church are all of 
pitch-pine, with open-skeleton frames. The re- 

storation, which commenced in October last, has 
been carried out, under the supervision of the 
architects, by Mr. Thomas Shakeshaft, of 
Ashton, builder. The cost of the restoration 

will be 5001. or 6001. The original contract was 

for 4641.; but as the work proceeded, it was 
extended. 

Plumbland.—The new church here has been con- 

secrated by the Bishop of Carlisle. The architec- 

ture is a mixture of Early English and Gothic, 

and the tower is square, relieved at the top with 





and resurrection—find a place at the end of the | conical erections, each of which occupies one 


chancel. The floor is laid with encausiic tiles, 
and the roof is of open woodwork, stained and 
varnished. The chancel is divided from the nave 
by a light iron railing, upon a stone basement. 


side of the square. The top of the tower extends 
very little above the roof. In the inside one or 
two prominent features of the old church have 
been , the chancel arch, a specimen of 


table stands a lofty brass cross, with a| old Norman, and a Gothic window in the tran- 
Yevilestiok and two Seeerhente, of the same | sept being the most noticeable. The pillars are 


metal, on either side, each candlestick contain- 
ing a large wax candle, bearing a small shield 
with the monogram, “ I.H.8.,” thereon. Chairs, 
with plain wood frames and rush bottoms, are 
provided for 325 worshippers, and all the seats 


plain and thick, the arches wide and heavy. The 
pillara are of white stone, and the arches of 
alternate white and red. The church is well 
lighted, on the north and south sides being two- 
light lancet windows, while on the south side 


are free. The cost of the work so far carried out | clearstory there are three-light lancet windows— 


’ hich the Lich- | dormer-shaped on the outside, " ‘ 
will be about 32,6001, towards  Sooiety contri-| side being quatrefoil. The east window is of 


field Diocesan Charch Extension 


butes 3501., and the Incorporated Church Building | stained glass. 


Soci 1001. The architect is Mr. Veale, and 
the pelider Mr. Lovatt, both of Wolverhampton. 


those on the north 


The charch ie seat oe 
people. The timber used in the nave and aisie 
is Pitoh ine, and with this also the roof is 


Malvern.—The recently-erected Church of St. | ceiled, but the chancel is furnished with oak. 
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White stone from the quarries at Tallentire has baptistery. The roofs are moulded, and open 
been used throughout. Mr. Henry Graves, throughout, and of pitch pine covered with green 
Aspatria, was the contractor; and Messrs. Cory slates. The benching, together with the doors 
& Ferguson, of Carlisle, were the architects, the and other woodwork, will be of wainscot oak, 
former gentleman superintending the erection and the passages and chancel laid with Minton’s 
of the church. It will be heated with hot water, | tiles. The walls are of flint and stone, the west 
the apparatus being supplied by Mr. D. Clarke, | front towards the road being of squared flints 
of Carlisle ; and artificial light will be obtained | laid in regular courses. The windows will be 
from oil lamps. glazed with cathedral glass, with the exception 

Thizendale.—The Archbishop of York has | of the east end, in which there will be probably 
consecrated the churches at Thixendale and | stained glass. The church stands well up from 
Fimber, lately built by Sir Tatton Sykes, bart.| the road, and will be reached by four steps. 
These form two more additions to the many new | There is no tower nor spire, it being considered 
churches built by the Sykes family in the East best to keep up the character of a chapel of 
Riding, and they have been built, farnished, and | ease, and not attempt to rival the mother church. 
endowed at the sole cost of Sir Tatton. In both | There will be room for about 400 persons. The 
cases the Early English style is adopted, the | contract amounts to 3,1501., exclusive of pulpit, 








super-Mare; and the builder Mr. W. Gorvett, of 
Bristol. Contributions to the sum of 2,1001. have 
already been received or promised. 

Akroydon (Halifaz).—A new Wesleyan Metho. 
dist Chapel has been opened here. The chapel 
is calculated to accommodate 550 persons. The 
building is in plan a parallelogram, 54 ft. by 
42 feet, and 30 ft. hizh, with a gallery on two 
sides and one end, and an organ and singers’ 
gallery behind the pulpit, 19 ft. by 12 ft., accesg 
to which is gained by a separate staircase. Op 
the chapel floor level, under the organ gallery, ig 
the minister’s vestry, with lavatory, &o, Ac. 
commodation has been provided for 306 adultg 
on the ground-floor and 242 adults in the gallery, 
but a portion over the entrance has been set 
apart for school children. The school-room, 
42 ft. by 41 ft., is placed on the basement floor, 





architect being Mr. G. Edmund Street, of London. | prayer-desk, lantern, font, stained glass, screens, 
Thixendale Church gives accommodation for 150. | enclosing walls, gates, &c., and has been taken | 
The new edifice consists of nave, with south | by Mr. Grimwood, of Weybread, a builder who 





together with two class-rooms, each about 21 ft, 


|by 18 ft., and kitchen 19 ft. by 11 ft. Ad. 


aisle, north porch, and apsidal baptistery at west | has restored many churches under Mr. Phipson’s vantage has been taken of the sloping nature of 
end, surmounted by a rose-window. This has/|direction,—amonget others in this distriot, | the site to secure abundance of light and venti. 
been filled with stained glass, the representation | Starston, Weybread, Mendham, Fressingfield, lation. The principal entrance doors (which are 
being the baptism of Our Lord. The chancel | and Fandenhall. The whole style of the church | both near the centre of the front) are approached 
has a south aisle, which serves as vestry, and is is Geometrical Decorated. Mr. Hazard enter- by a wide flight of eight steps, and open into a 


separated by an oak screen. In the vestry isa 
piscina. The chancel is separated from the nave | 


tained the whole of the workmen engaged on the 
building, amounting to about sixty in number, to 


vestibule, in which are situated two staircases 
leading to the gallery. The plainness of the 


by low stone screens, over which a fine chancel a substantial dinner at the Magpie Hotel, after 'wall is relieved in the interior by pilasters 


arch springs from corbels of oak and vine leaves | 
and frait. A panelled reredos occupies the east 
end, formed of Caen stone and Devonian marble. 
The reredos is surmounted by a three-light 
stained glass east window, by Esher. The sub- 
ject is a representation of the Crucifixion. The 
chancel has two two-light windows in the north 
wall, and one two-light in the south wall. The 
vestry has an eastern two-light and a single-light 
south window. The nave has two three-light 
windows on the north, and there are four single- 
light windows in the south aisle, and one western 
two-light window. Ali these are filled with 
cathedral ‘glass. The works have been under- 
taken by Messrs. Simpson & Malone, of Hall; 
the clerk of works being Mr. Robert Hayward, 
of London. 

Abthorpe.—The parish church of Abthorpe has 
been re-opened for divine worship, after having 
been nearly wholly re-built. The oid church 
was in a deplorably-dilapidated state. The 
new church consists of a nave, north and south 
aisles, chancel with a south aisle and minister’s 





vestry on the north side, north and south 
porches, and a tower and spire, so that consider. | 
able additions have been made to the original | 
structure. The whole fabric has been re-built 
excepting a portion of the old arcade on the) 
north side. The church, which is situated in 
the most conspicuous part of the village, is in. 
the Early English style, and is built of local | 
stone, with Bath dressings. Internally, the | 
edifice has a high-pitched roof with open tim- 
bers. The porches have also high-pitched roofs 
with open timbers. The seats, which are out of 
the St. Petersburg deals and varnished, are 
open. The chancel, which has been rebuilt at 
the expense of the Ecclesiastical Commission, is 
inlaid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The tower 
and spire are quite new, their place having 
been previously occupied by a simple bell- 
turret. There is accommodation in the church 
for some 300 persons. The cost of the work 
will be about 2,2001. The work has been done 
from the designs of Mr. Ewan Christian, archi- 
tect ; the builder being Mr. Robert Walpole, of 
Stony Stratford. The ornamental ironwork of 
the church has been executed by Mr. T. Clarke, 
of Stony Stratford, under the supervision of the 
builder. The standards for the Communion-rail 
were by Skidmore, of Coventry. 

Harleston.—The dedication stone of the new 
church has been laid. The plans were prepared 
by Mr. Phipson, architect. The new church will 
consist of a nave 68 ft. long by 20 ft. 6 in. wide, 
and 41 ft. high to the ridge of theroof. On each 
side are four Decorated arches opening into 
aisles of similar length and 10 ft. wide. These 
aisles are lighted by three-light windows, and the 
nave has a clearstory of trefoil and quatrefoil 
lights inclosed in equilateral arches. The chancel 
is 30 ft. long, and the same width as the nave, 
with an apsidal east end of five bays, with a 
single-light window in each bay. On the north 
and south gides of the chancel are the organ 
chamber and vestry, treated as transepts, with 
stone archways opening into the aisles, and 
chancel and circular windows in the gables. The 
principal entrance is at the west end—which is 
treated somewhat, but not exactly, like a 
Narthex—and over the doorway is a large four- 


the stone was laid. 

Liverpool.—The chief stone of a place of 
worship for a new body in connexion with the | 
Church of England, known as the Free Church | 
of England, has been laid in Stansfield-road, off 
Heyworth-street, Everton. The church is to be | 
called the Emanuel Evangelical Free Charch. | 
The style of the new building is to be Early 
English, and the church is to accommodate 450 
persons in the body and 150 in the gallery. 
There will be a schoolroom underneath, which 
will hold 350 children, also two vestries and 
class-rooms. The edifice will be constructed of 
red brick, and the front elevations will have white 
Stourton stone dressings. The cost is estimated 
at 1,600/., exclusive of the land, which is valued 
at 3001. The architect is Mr. Richard Owen, 
and the principal contractors are Messrs. 
Nicholson & Ayre. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Droitwich.—A Baptist chapel has been opened 
here. It is of modern architecture, and cal- 
culated to afford accommodation for nearly 300 
persons. The cost of the chapel amounts to 
477l. Messrs. T. Guise & C. & H. Carter were 
the builders. 

Market Harborough.—A new Wesleyan Chapel, 
with school-room and vestries, is about to be 
erected at Market Harborough, at a contem- 
plated outlay of 1,2001. The architect is Mr. 
Charles Bell, of London. 

Bristol—The memorial-stone of a new Con- 
gregational chapel, which is to occupy the corner 
of Newton-street, Stapleton-road, has been laid. 
The new chapel will be in the Italian style, and 
is to be erected of blue Pennant stone, with 
freestone dressings. The principal front will be 
in Stapleton-road, and here will be the main 
entrance, consisting of an open arcaded porch, 
recessed in the main building. It will have 
three main arches of freestone, with shafts of 
polished Forest of Dean stone. The centre arch 
is to be subdivided, the small arches being sup- 
ported on a slender shaft of the same stone. 
These shafts will have carved stone capitals. 
From this porch the chapel will be entered 
through inner lobbies, with swing doors. The 
staircases to the galleries will also branch off 
right and left from the porch. Over the porch 
will be a large triplet window, and above this 
(in the gable) a clock. The front part of the 
roof is to be surmounted by an ornamental 
ventilating turret. The side in Newton-street 
will be very plain in character, consisting of an 
arcade of six windows, with pilasters between. 
The roof is to be of one span, bat supported by 
two rows of light iron columns, with arcades of 
wooden arches between them. These columns 
will also carry the side galleries. The greater 
part of the roof will be ceiled to the under side 
of the rafter, the centre part being ceiled flat 
to the collar-beams. ll the main timbers of 
the roof will be visible, and stained. The whole 
of the seats on the ground floor and the gallery 
fronts are to be of pitch pine, varnished. There 
will be two vestries at the end of the chapel, 
behind the pulpit. The total accommodation on 





light window. There is aleo a south entrance, 


and the first bay of the south aisle will form a. 


the ground floor and ies is to be for 1,000. 
The architect is Mr. Hans F. Price, of Weston- 





between each window. All the interior wood. 
work consists of yellow pine; the seats are open- 
ended, and all stained and varnished ; the mould. 
ings being a little darker than the rest of the 
panels. The hot-air system is adopted for 
warming the entire premises, but fireplaces have 
also been provided in the class-rooms and vestry. 
Messrs. Utley & Gray were the architects, under 
whose superintendence the various works were 
carried out by the following contractors, viz. :— 
Messrs. J. S. Carey & Co., masons; Smith & 
Brier, joiners; W. H. Wadsworth, slater and 
plasterer; J. Naylor, plumber and glazier; J. 
Berrey’s trustees, ironfounders ; Hirst & Son, for 
iron railing and gates ; John Hinchcliffe, heating 
apparatas pipes; and W. Lee & Son, painters, at 
@ total cost, inclading site and proportion of 
streets forming, of about 2,7001. 

Oswestry.—The tender of Messrs. Morris & 
Chaplin, of this town, builders, amounting to 
3,5161., for the erection of a new Congregational 
church, on the site of the old gaol, has been 
accepted. The charch is to contain 600 sittings, 
and is to be erected in the Decorated style ot 
Gothic architecture, from plans by Mr. W. H. 
Spaull, of this town, architect. The total length 
of the church is to be 75 ft. 3 in.; breadth, 47 ft. ; 
height, 30 ft. 10 in.; and height of proposed 
spire, 115 ft. : 

Reading.—Augustine Congregational Church 
School has been opened for divine service in the 
rear of the site for the church, which is in Friar- 
street, near the late Assembly Rooms. It has 
a frontage of 50 ft. At present only the school- 
room is built, in the rear, at a cost of about 800I., 
exclusive of the site. The building is large and 
lofty, and until the church is built will be used 
for Divine worship. The room will accommodate 
about 500 persons. The architects are Messrs. 
W. & J. T. Brown, and the contractor Mr. 
Matthews, both of Reading. The church will be 
proceeded with as soon as funds will permit. 
The church will be 100 ft. in length, and will 
seat 700 persons. It will have an elevation in 
stone to Friar-street, and there will be a tower 
and spire reaching to a height of 100 ft. 

Ipswich.—The new church built for the con- 
gregation belonging to the English Presbyterian 
Church, which has been formed within the last 
three years or so in Ipswich, has been opened 
for divine worship. The site is that corner 
Barlington estate which has a frontage on the 
wide space where the Norwich and London roads 
meet, on the Burlington-road and on Mill-street. 
Early last year Mr. F. Barnes was instracted to 
prepare plans, the result being the building now 
opened. The building is still unfinished; the 
tower, which will be surmounted by @ spire 
Bath stone, not being yet completed, and there 
being still some other work remaining undone. 
The style Mr. Barnes has adopted is the 
Decorated, and the material with which the 
walls are faced is Kentish ragstone, with Bath 
stone dressings. The church consists of a nave 
running nearly due east and west, with tran- 
septs at the western part, the west wall being 
thrown back so as to form a recess resembling 
an apse. The tower and spire are at the north- 
east corner, next the Barrack Corner. At the 
north-west corner of the tower is a turret, 12 
which will be a staircase leading to the gallery 
it is proposed at some fature time to erect at the 
east end of the building; and in the east 
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of the tower is a doorway, the gable of which is 
20 ft. high, leading to the floor of the church. 
On the other side of the east end is a porch 
corresponding with that in the tower. In the 
eastern gable, the height of which from the 
ground to the top of the pinnacle by which it is 
surmounted is 56 ft., is a five-light window, with 
tracery of geometrical character, below it being 
three single-light trefoil-headed openings, over 
the heads of these, as of those in other 
parts of the main building, there being 
alternate squares of black flint and Bath stone. 
The windows in the north and south walls are 
two-light, their height, which, in comparison 
with their breadth, would otherwise appear ex- 
treme, being relieved by transoms. In the 
gable of each transept is a three-light window 
corresponding with those in the north and south 
walls, and at the west end light is obtained by 
three small three-light windows, the head of 
each light being a cinquefoil, in the upper part 
of the apse. Two doorways, corresponding to 
those in the east end, are provided in the 
western. The roof is slated, and surmounted 
with an ornamental ridge. The internal dimen- 
sions of the church are,—length from east to 
west, 78 ft.; width, 38 ft.; and width, including 
the transepte, 58 ft. The height from floor to 
ceiling is 40 ft., the space between the ceiling 
and the apex of the roof being a ventilating 
chamber. With regard to the roof, Mr. Barnes 
has adopted the hammer-beam. The timber used 
in the church is stained fir,and the benches are 
of the same material, and will be stained. These 
benches are copied from those in the Croydon 
Presbyterian Church; the seats are wide and 
hollowed, and the backs sloping. The plans pro- 
posed by Mr. Barnes include school-rooms and 
vestries on the part of the site fronting Bur- 
lington-road. An east gallery is to be erected 
before the building is out of the contractor's 
hands. With this gallery there will be accom- 
modation for 540 persons, and with side galleries 
the number of sittings will be raised to 750. A 
hot-air apparatus for warming the church will 
be provided. The windows are filled with cathe- 
dral glass, with a narrow border of clear glass. 
Mr. Henry Luff took the contract for the erection 
of the church for 2,897]. The cost of the 
building will come within the original estimate. 











STAINED GLASS. 

Pershore Abbey Church.—To the memory of 
the late Mrs. Scobell, wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Scobell, of the Abbey, a stained-glass memorial 
window has been erected in this church. The 





window represents, in the centre, one of the 
acts of mercy of our Saviour, Above and below. 
are angels bearing scrolls, with the word, | 
* Alleluia,” on each. Messrs. Clayton & Bell | 
were the artists. 

Linton School-Chapel (near York).—The centre 
window of the apse in this school-cbapel, which 
has just been erected, at Linton-upon-Ouse, and 
will be shortly opened for divine service on Sun- 
days, and as a school during the week, is filled 
in with stained glass, and represents the subject 
of “Christ disputing with the Doctors in the 
Temple.” The ‘glass is the work of Mr. J. W. 
Knowles, of York. 

Kibworth Beauchamp Church, Leicestershire.— 
A memorial stained-glass window, in the Deco- 
rated style, has been placed in this church. It 
contains three openings, which are treated with 
one subject extending over them, of our Lord 
raising Lazarus to Life, surmounted by foliated 
canopies of the passion-flower and ivy ia the 
tracery, angels bearing scrolls, emblems, and 
musical instruments. A brass plate placed 
under the window explains the object of the 
memorial, The work was designed and executed 
by Messrs. Holland & Son, Warwick. 

Church of St. Nicholas, Warwick.—The east 
window of this church has been filled with 
Stained glass. The window, which consists of 
five principal openings and tracery, is arranged 
10 the following manner:—The three centre 
compartments are filled with subjects illustrative 
of part of the A "'s Creed—*“ Was crucified, 
dead, and buried,” and “ The third day he rose 
again from the dead.” The principal of these is 
the Resurrection. Below this are the subjects in 
medallions representative of the words—“ He was 
crucified, dead, and buried.” In the two outside 
Openings are four subjects. The top ones, re- 
lative to the Resurrection, are, on the left hand, 
the raising of Lazarus; and, on the right hand, 

he raising to life of the daughter of Jairas. 
The lower subjects represent incidents after the 





Resurrection, Each subject is surmounted by a 


foliated canopy. The tracery lights are also 
filled with Gothic ornaments, and with the 
emblems of the four evangelists. The work was 
designed and executed by Messrs. Holland & 
Son, of Warwick. 

Boston Church.—The Fydell memorial window 
has been put up in the north-east corner of 
this church. It is the gift of Mr. G. D. Rowley, 
in memory of the late Mr. R. 8. Fydell, who 
formerly resided in the borough. The work 
was done by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. 
The upper figures in the canopies are Noah, 
Methusalem, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, each 
illustrative of Old Age. The bottom five main 
figures, which are aimost life-size, represent 
Samuel, David, Simeon, St. John the Divine, 
and Zachariah, the father of John the Baptist. 
The canopy and tracery are after the fourteenth- 
century style, the same as the window. 

Bolsover Church.—An east window has been 
placed in this church, to the memory of the 
late Mr. Joseph Armstrong, of the Lanes, 
Scarcliff, and Miss Sarah Charlesworth, of Hill. | 
top, Bolsover, by members of their family, at. 
a cost of nearly 2001. The window is divided | 
into four compartments, which are filled by the | 
following subjects :— The Agony in the Gar- 
den,” “ The Crucifixion,’ “ The Resurrection,” 
and “The Ascension.” Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle, executed the work. 

Great Yarmouth Church.—A painted window 
has been placed on the north side of this church, 
by thesons of the late Mr. J.{G. Fisher, in memory 
of members of their family, The apoetles St. 
Peter and St. Andrew are the chief figures. 

















Books Received. 


Tron and Heat: Beams, Pillars, and Iron Smelt- 
ing. By James Armour, C.E. London: 
Lockwood & Co. 1871. 

Tuis volume is intended to exhibit, in simple 


Mliscellanen, 


Gali’s Telegraphic Code.—To the invention 
of Mr. Gall, the agent of the New York Asso- 
ciated Press for the abbreviation of messages by 
telegraph, whereby a whole sentence can often 
be indicated by a word, we some time ago alluded. 
The singularity of this “ code” is said to be the 
remarkable ease with which it can be transposed, 





| so that if a thousand persons have the book, not 


one can tell what message the other sends. As 
thus:—Each page, we will say, contains 200 
words, each representing its own sentence. 
Now, by moving the first column down one line, 
every first word has a different meaning. If 
moved two lines, it again has a fresh interpreta- 
tion, and thus on ad infinitum ; sothat, indepen- 
dently of the inviolable secrecy of the Telegraph 
Company, there is the additio’ security of no 
one being able to make sense of the message, 
even though he has the code to refer to, un- 
less he knows the arrangement made between 
the sender and recipient. Mr. Gall’s code is now 
in use for the transmission of messages to the 
West Indies from the United States. By this 
code a message, the cost of which would have 
otherwise been 81. 16s., costs only 31. 5s. The 
Kingston papers make use of the new code on an 
extended scale, and lately arranged with Mr. 
Gall for the transmission of the Queen’s Speech 
of 2,000 words at acost of 1051. 


4 Wonderful American Water-wheel.— 
There is in the town of Meridan, Connecticut, 
says the Scientific American, a Leffel double 
turbine wheel, running under 240 ft. fall, and 
driving a manufactory. It uses only about one- 
half of a square inch of water, and runs at the 
marvellous speed of 3,000 revolutions per minute, 
or fifty revolutions per second, which is by far 
the most rapid rate of motion ever imparted to 
a water-wheel. This is also, beyond comparison, 
the greatest fall applied to the propulsion of 
a wheel in America. The wheel at Meridan 


form, the principles concerned in the construc- | i, of the most diminutive size, scarcely exceed- 


tion of iron beams, pillars, and bridge girders, 
and the action of heat in the smelting-furnace ; 
and as it is designed to benefit those who are 
more intimately acquainted with practical opera- 
tions as workmen than with the principles on 
which practice is based, common arithmetic only 
is used in the treatment of the questions. 





VARIORUM. 


Mr. Murray announces the publication of “ A 
Description, Historical and Artistic, of the 
National Memorial to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort,” illustrated by engravings of the 
monument and its decorations; with details of 
sculptured groups, statues, architecture, mosaics, 
and metalwork.——“ Gas: its high Price in the 
Metropolis ; and the Way to reduce it. By C. G. | 
Cleminshaw. Bell & Daldy.” The author of this 
pamphlet thinks that the first measure necessary 
is the purchase of the gasworks by the local 
authorities, who should at once prepare plans 
for the future better supply of gas. The net 
price should be charged, and the surplus applied 
to complete a change of system. New works 
should be gradually constructed in suitable locali- 
ties, and an entire new system of mains should 
be-laid out, gradually to replace the present 
wasteful plan, which cannot be too severely con- 
demned. The saving to the consumer he esti- 
mates at 400,0001. to 500,0001. per annum.——. 
‘‘ Fourteenth Report of the Vestry of the Parish 
of Chelsea. 1869-70.” This report has now 
been published in the usual form of a brief report, 
with voluminous appendices. The parish autho- 
rities are trying the steam-roller on their roads, 
and a resident builder is trying asphalte in the 
King’s-road, without the sanction of the vestry, 
but has undertaken to remove his Val de Travers 
material, and substitute stone, if called upon todo 
so.——* A Sketch : Romance of Motion. By Alec 
Lee. Longmans & Co.” Although the title of 
this very slight sketch is not what it ought 
to be, ail such endeavours to think indepen- 
dently on the subject of the mode of motion of 
the planetary bodies in space ought to be en- 
couraged, and not sneered at because they are 
not quite Newtonian. The sketch stipulates the 
action of two distinct forces,—a concentrative, 








ing in dimensions the old-fashioned “turnip” 
watches which our grandfathers used to carry 
in their capacious vest-pockets. The complete 
success of this wheel has attracted much atten- 
tion, and affords further evidence of the wide 
range of adaptability of the Leffel turbine. 


Rood Screens in Cathedrals.—The annual 
meeting of the Worcester Diocesan Architec- 
tural Society was held last Saturday, Lord 
Beauchamp in the chair. The committee 
alladed in their report to the subject of the 
proper adaptation of cathedrals to the require- 
ments of the present time, and expressed a hope 
that correct principles might be adopted in the 
arrangement of Worcester Cathedral, there being 
no impervious screen or other structural diffi- 
cultp to interfere with the due and proper use of 
both nave and choir. Lord Beauchamp said he 
had often been much struck with the enormous 
absurdity of seeing the choir at our cathedrals 
walled off from the nave. It would be far more 
according to correct church arrangements that 
the choir should not be separated from the wor- 
shippers in the nave. It was quite contrary to 
the principles of the Church, whether before the 
Reformation or afterwards, to treat the laity as 
something so far apart from the clergy that they 
should be walled off, and not allowed, as it were, 
to worship with them. 


Manchester Society of Architects.—This 
society, desirous of encouraging architectural 
pupils in the study of their profession, has 
recently offered premiums, of the value of 5i., 
to be competed for by articled pupils in the 
offices of Manchester architects. The subjects 
of the drawings to be submitted were set forth 
in the circular inviting the competition ; and in 
response, eléven sets were sent in, many of them 
being of considerable merit. The society has 
awarded the first premium, value 4l., to Mr. A. 
Mattinson, a pupil of Messrs. J. M. & H. Taylor, 
for his design for the side of a dining-room and 
a view of Cheadle Church ; and the second, of 
11, to Mr. B. S. Dean, a pupil of Mr. J. Stevens, 
for a perspective view of a mansion. 


Hazardous Employment.—A man has 
been engaged in repairing the stonework at the 


or attractive, and a radiative, or repulsive,—and | summit of the immense chimney belonging to 


the existence of an ethereal resistive mediam. 


Messrs. Hepburn’s Tannery, Bermondsey,—s 


There is added a special bypothesis as to the | height of about 1580 ft. The operation was com- 


nature of nitrogen, or air proper,—that it is a 
combination of hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, 
and not an “element,” strictly epeaking. 





menced by flying a kite over the chimney, and 
the “ feng Jack” then ascended by means of 


a rope secured mast-fashion. 
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Congleton Public Park —This park is now 
advancing towards completion; it covers an 
area of about twenty-one acres, the north part 
of which is a wood of about eight acres in extent, 
with a number of winding walks through it, and 
provided with seats, from which commanding 
and picturesque views of the lower grounds and 
surrounding districta may be obtained. A rustic 
timber bridge is thrown across the ravine which 
crosses the western partof the wood. The prin- 
cipal feature in the park ie the great terrace 
walk, upwards of a quarter of a mile in length, 
with a warm souther!y aspect, of which the wood 
forms the background, and from which complete 
views may be obtained of the bowling-green, 
cricket, and recreation grounds. The walk will 
be furnished at convenient distances with rustic 
garden seats, and at suitable places two drinking- 
fountains will be erected. The river will be 
attractive for boating purposes. The road from 
the town to the park is 26 ft. wide, with orna- 
mental iron entrance gates and continuous iron 
fencing. The river will be spanned by an iron 
bridge, on the truss girder principle, with orna- 
mental iron parapets, pillars, and plank floor. 
ing, and will be supported at each end by 
stone abatments. This bridge will connect the 
road from the town with the terrace walk under 
the wood. 


The Scott Monument, Edinburgh.—In 
the town council, on Tuesday last, it was mentioned 
that the treasurer’s committee of the Corporation, 
after conferring with Mr. James Ballantine and 
the city architect, had agreed to recommend the 
fitting up of a chamber in the Scott Monument 
as a repository for relics of the poet. The re- 


Improvement in Ceach-buildiog.— Mr. 
Walter Brodie, plamber, of 60, South Clerk- 
street, Edinburgh, has invented and patented a 
new method of carriage-building, which, he tells 
us, is applicable to all the classes of traction 
vehicles, as well as carriages in the ordinary 
meaning of the term. He constructs the frame- 
work of the body entirely of light angle iron ; 
and this framework is covered with sheets of 
vuleanite ; that is, a material composed of india- 
rubber and sulphur, such as is now largely 
manufactured in Edinburgh and Manchester. 
The iron framework, springs, &c., are also vul- 
canised, to prevent corrosion. The process, 
should it be found to succeed, will no doubt 
supersede to a large extent our present expensive 
mode of constructing carriage panels and roofs ; 
in fact, will do away with the necessity of paint- 
ing and varnishing altogether; since vulcanite, 
the more it is rubbed and polished the finer the 
surface it presents. A great redaction of the 
original cost is expected, and what is probably 
of greater consequence, a saving in the outlay 
for repairs and redecoration. 

The Brighton Aquarium.—The Toll-house 
(so long known as “ Ratty’s”) and the gates 
at the entrance of the old road to the Chain 
Pier will soon be cleared away. A new toll- 
house is to be erected close to the flight of 
stone steps at the eastern extremity of the 
Chain Pier Esplanade. That portion of the work 
at the bottom of the steps will be an open 
courtyard, leading to the entrance-hall of the 
Aquarium. This hall will be paved with encaustic 
tiles, and roofed with groined arches. A corridor 
of 250 ft. in length, divided by columns of polished 





commendation was adopted, and the city super- 
intendent instructed to have the work carried | 
out. In accordance with a design, prepared by 
the city architect, it is p that the lower 
portion of the walls, to the height of 13 ft., 
shall be lined with carved oak panelling, sur- | 
mounted with an ornamental cornice. An effort 
will be made to get the thirty unoccupied niches | 
outside filled with appropriate statuary. Messrs. | 
Brodie & Hutchison, sculptors, have intimated | 
their willingness to furnish the statues, modelled | 
by their own hands, and cat out of the best free- | 
stone, at the rate of 501. per figure. The Corpo- 
ration have in their hands between 5001. and | 
6001., being the surplus derived from the charge | 
made for admission to the monument. Besides | 
the fitting up of the relic chamber, a consider- | 
able additional sum will thus be required. 


List of Lecturers.— For some time past the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union has 


formed, at their office, a register of such lec- | 


marble, and forming two promenades, will termi- 
nate in a conservatory. On each side of the 
corridor will be immense tanks, fronted with 
plate glass. It is proposed to construct foun- 
tains inside as well as outside the Aquarium, 
and the idea is also entertained of forming an 
aviary in the interior of the building. 


Art in Farnham.—On Tuesday evening 
April 18th, Mr. Cave Thomas addressed a meet- 
ing convened at the Town Hall, Farnham, his 
subject being the very interesting one of “ To 
what End should we study Art?” and the “ Im- 
portance of Drawing and Music in Education ;” 
the occasion being the early establishment in 
this thriving and enlightened little community of 
a school of art under the Science and Art De- 
partment. Colonel Lefans took the chair, and, 
after the address, explained, in a most able 
manner, the function of the Art Department. 
This prompt action and enthusiasm in favour of 
such a school is mainly due to the exertions of 


turers as are willing to offer their services Miss Susan Luard, and the support of Colonel 
to workmen’s institutions gratuitously, or on | Luard, of the Cedars. We are glad to observe 


strictly economical terms; many of the smaller 
institutions not being able to engage the ser- 
vices of high-class professional lecturers. It has 
now been determined to extend these arrange- 
ments, and to register the names, addresses, and 
subjects treated, of any lecturers, metropolitan 
and provincial, paid or gratuitous, who may 


enter the same at the offices of the above- | be 


named Society, 150, Strand, on receiving, in the 
case of professional lecturers, an annual sub- 
scription of five shillings; this amount being 
necessary to cover the expenses of printing, 
&c. This register will be open to the public 
seeking the services of lecturers; and from the 
fact that the offices of the Club and Institute 
Union are centrally situated, and are well known 
to the leaders of working-class und other popular 
movements, it is believed that the object in 
view will be effectually promoted. 


Artists’ Benevolent Fund. —The sixty” 
second annual dinner of this fand was given on 
Saturday evening last, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, under the presidency of Captain the 
Hon. F. Egerton, R.N., M.P. The company 
numbered about eighty, and included Sir F. 
Grant (president of the Royal Academy), Mr. 
J. B. Philip, Mr. Cave Mr. Vicat Cole, 
A.R.A., Mr. 8. Cousins, A.R.A., Mr. Dimond, Mr. 
George Cruikshank, and other men of note. For 
the first time at these anniversaries ladies joined 
the gentlemen at dinner, and the experiment 
Was so satisfactory in every way that it will 
doubtless be repeated. The subscriptions an- 
nounced amounted to 5711. 14s. A selection of 
music was given during the evening. 


Meeting of Builders.—A meeting of builders 
was held at the Elephant and Castle Tavern, 


on Monday last, in consequence of the builders | 


on the Walworth estate considering themselves 
subject to very arbitrary measures. 


that University College has paid Mr. Cave 
Thomas the high compliment of electing him a 
Life Governor for his services in the cause of 
education and art. 

Metropolis Water Bill.—On the order of 
the day for the second reading of this Bill, Mr. 
Bruce having intimated that it would not then 
with, Mr. T. Collins protested 
against the delay. Mr. H. Lewis thought it 
should be proceeded with, or at once referred to 
a Select Committee. Mr. Bruce was quite 
willing that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee. Dr. Playfair was of opinion that a 
Bill of such importance, involving an expen- 
diture of 3,000,0001., should be amply discussed 
before it was submitted to a Committee. In 
reply to Mr. Crawford, Mr. Lefevre said it was 
true that some alterations had been made; but 
the securing an adequate supply of water was 
still aimed at, and though the compulsory power 


of purchase was given up, the permissive power | P®™P® 


was retained. The second reading was then 
postponed, 


Death of a Kentish Archaeologist.—The 
Rev. Beale Poste, LL.B., has died at his resi- 
dence, Bydew’s-place, near Maidstone. He was 
born in 1793, of an old Kentish family. Mr. 
Poste was an early member of the Archwological 
Association of Great Britain, and contributed 
several learned papers to their journal. On the 
establishment of the Kent Archzwological Society, 
he took an active part in its foundation, and 
regularly attended the meetings of the council. 
One of his last papers was contributed to that 
society's journal,—“ Cantiana,”—on 
the site of ancient Roman Maidstone. In 1847 





Mr. Poste published a “ History of the Church 
and College of All Saints, Maidstone,” which was 
followed, in 1853, by “ Britannic Researches ; 
or, New Facts and Rectifications of Ancient 
| British History.” 


Glastonbury.—Glastonbury has begun 
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Wew Mural Monument in York Minster, 
A monnment, in on | of Mr. Frederick 
Vyner, who was murd by Greek brigan 
twelve months ago, has been placed in the wal} 
of the south aisle of the choir of York Minster. 
Upon a large polished brass panel, diapered 
with an enamel border, is an Early English 
foliated cross. The panel has a cinquefoil head, 
and it is surmounted by a German Gothic canopy. 
Oa an oblong polished brass plate, below the 
panel, is the inscription. The canopy is sup. 

by polished Devonshire marble shafts; 
and the caps, crockets, and ficials are carved in 
the German Gothic style. The monument is 
protected by a fender of ornamental ironwork, 
of Medisval design. Mr. Earp, of London, has 
executed the sculpture; and the brasswork is by 
Mesars. Hart, Peard, & Co., also of London. 


Accidents.—The gable-end of a cottage in 
Row 73, at Great Yarmouth, has fallen, during 
a violent gust of wind. No person was injured. 
This is the third casualty of a like description 
within a few weeks.—At Perth, the large 
ornamental cast-iron vase upon the top of the 
chimney-stalk at the water reservoir at the 
north end of the South Inch, lately fell through 
the roof of the engine-house and storeroom. The 
motion of the engine was completely stopped, 
and it was otherwise An engineer, 
who was working beneath the engine, was 
severely cut in the head by splinters from the 
vase; but a fellow-workman escaped unhurt. 
On inspecting the ts of the vase, it was 
found to be very much decayed. The vase was 
upwards of a ton in weight, and it will cost about 
1501. to repair the damage. 


Theatre in the City.—We hear 
that a company has been formed for the purpose 
of purchasing a site in the City suitable for the 
erection of a theatre. Several properties were 
submitted to the directors, and they have finally 
selected a freehold biock situated in Goswell- 
street, close by the Alde station. 
For this site, which covers an area of over 9,000 
superficial feet, they have offered the sum of 
18,0001., and should this offer be accepted they 
will proceed at once with the erection of a theatre 
and restaurant, after the model of the Gaiety 
Theatre in the Strand. It is to be hoped the 
building will be isolated, and well provided with 
entrances. 

Restoration of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford.—The restoration of the cathedral has 
been considerably advanced. The south tran- 
sept is now visible, and instead of being blocked 
up, as formerly, by the organ and vergers’ 
rooms, one now looks upon the exterior wall, 
the window in which is very fine, but a thed 
Ww 


& 


a great improvement. The two rooms, formerly 
used as quarters for the vergers, this 
window, have also been restored. 


Fall of a Church Roof.—The roof of St. 
John’s Church, Bacup, fell in with a loud ape 
on Wednesday, the 19th inst. The east end 
the church is a complete wreck, and the organ 
destroyed. ‘lhe pulpit, reading-desk, 
are broken to}pieces, and the edifice 
up with débris. The church, 
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has resigned his 
appointment, @ vote of thanks was proposed by 
Mr. nee a and seconded by Mr. Avant, 
to Mr. Arding for his judicious recommendations 


in — to the property of the parish, which | H 


matter now stands? A circular, quoting from 
what has already been said on the subject, we 
observe, has been printed, with a few words de- 
precating the obliteration of the interesting old 
relic for the sake of a few pounds per annum of 
ground-rent for brick and mortar purposes. 


The Ornamental Water in St. James's 
Park.—The Metropolitan Board of Works have 
just completed the drainage of the ornamental 
water in St. James’s Park, with a view to cleanse 
its bed. As this is composed of concrete the 
process of cleansing is comparatively easy, and 
already the mud, which was some 5 in. or 6 in. 
deep, and was fearfully offensive, has been swept 


into heaps, and deodorised with chloride of lime. | w, 


Building Sites for Schools.—In answer to 
Mr. Simonds, in the Houee of Commons, Mr. 
Forster states that the parishes of Hedbourn 


For alterations and additions to a house on the Heath- 
—_ Leighton Buzzard, Mr. J. T, Lawrence, archi- 

















Adams £370 0 0 
Barbe sessecsserscseseessssseneessesesene - 207 00 
A 278 0 0 
Edwards 275 0 0 
Miles 274 0 0 
Whiting (accepted) ..........s.0000 20 0 0 








For enlargement of Co 


ional Chapel, Richmond, 
Mr. W. Burnet, architect, i 
tanham : 


tities supplied by Mr. 











Gordon 8) — 
Wilson & Co, (too late) ............£1,109 0 0 
Bridgman & Woiball tas 0 0 
een reereeesoces ’ 
Sweet & Son ........... wislionineneeet . 9000 
Palmer, 898 0 0 
Adamson & SOD ccescsscccerseeenees 879 0 0 
REE A . 89 00 
James (accepted)........cccsssees 799 0 0 





For building family residence and stable, Shrewsbury- 
, Shooter’s Hill, Kent, for Mr. James pman, 
Messrs. William Gosling & Son, architects :— 


'?) 











eocoosoce|eco 
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For sundry alterations at Messrs. Vickers’s Distillery’ 
estminster, Messrs. Mayhew & Calder, architec 3:— 


GURNEE sein cosiessenpdmnannibcaspotenaguncion £338 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ..............cs0000 330 0 0 
BN I Sci niccsemcecsetevibuingeeese 327 0 0 
ETE 325 0 0 








Worthy, Otterbourne, and Calden Common, in 
the county of Southampton, stand 2,000 down on 
the list of applications for school sites. He can- 
not, therefore, fix a date for reply. 


Polytechnic Institution. — The Directors 
of this Institution announce their willingness to 
exhibit, free of cost, approved models of inven- 


Secocoeo 














tions and improvements in machinery of all 
kinds. Steam-power will be applied to working 
models, and deposits will be described. 


Society of Engineers.—At the next ordi. | 
nary meeting of the Society, on Monday even- 
ing, the lst of May, at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, a paper read on “The Ventilation of 
Sewers,” by Mr. Baldwin Latham, president of 
the Society, will be discussed. 


The Royal Society.—-The conversazione on 
Saturday, the 22nd, was numeronsly attended, 
and included a number of very interesting exhi- 
ditions, 








TENDERS 


For infant school, Strood, Kent. Mr. Geo. Ruck 
architect. Quantities supplied :— = 














SE © TU, sccicei ccntastmencceionnteites £909 0 0 
Book 946 0 0 
Wallis & Clements ...........000000000 930 0 0 
Gales . 897 0 0 
West, jun, 865 0 0 
Bollitt 814 0 0 
Clements (accepted) .......0.0+-.+00 790 0 0 





For converting the White Hart, High-street, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, into a shop (exclusive of bricks, which will 
be found the owner), for Mr. William Winkley. 
—— na abershon & Brock, architects :— 























i £147 15 0 
Kindell (accepted) .........s0ss0res0ee 1145 0 0 
For the erection of residence, for Mr, J, Salter, 
at the Hermitage Brickfield, Woking, 8 —_ j 
Slade £540 0 0 
Millard 482 5 0 
Faggater 45118 0 
Whitburne 450 0 0 
Harris 414 0 0 
Martin & Wells (accepted) ......... 350 0 0 





For water-closets, baths, lavatory fitti and other 
plumbing works, for Teed and Stepney (Boor-law) Bick 
Asylum, Bromley, Mi Messrs. > 
Haiston, architects :— 

Finch £1,500 0 
Toakes & Co, ...csccresessssverserseeees 1,485 0 
Mann (accepted) 0 


seseceversersessseces Lyd 








For additions to Stoke Lodge, Stoke Hammond, Bucks. 
Mr, J.T, Lawrence, architect :— 





Mon “a 0 8 
iw eeree 
puwards (accepted) ........ on 2:3 











For proposed additions to schools, Hornsey-road. Mr. 
Charles Higgins, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. 
W. J. Worthington :— 

Leatherdale 














dibneiitaniniaen ieee a0 
Goodman 1,625 0 0 
Croaker 1,620 0 0 
Capps & Riteo .......cccercorsseesees . 1,606 0 0 
Nivlett 1,560 0 0 
Faied Perea roniee rae ‘ Loe : . 
Tal wughan (accepted) ... 1, 
Heath ... : ’ 1,390 0 0 








For erecting a new shop at Woodford, for Mr. George 
Hearne :— 
High (accepted) ....0...s..cccscesseeees £355 0 0 


For finishing two model dwellings in Finsbury. Mr. 
Knightley, architect :— , 
High (accepted) ......cccescereseves £1,580 0 0 
BR nice ochdcectactsancecrsehee 1,220 0 0 








For building a new concrete stable at Clapton for 
Dr. Wheeler :— 
High (accepted) ....scccccseceeesseeeses £125 0 0 





For alterations to three houses, &c., in Jubilee-street, 
Brighton. Mr. Tuppen, architect :— 
J. 








A, RCE ceccecccesserscsnroceres £880 0 0 
Wee B F. QeeRets c.cccrersesiresceovcnes 869 0 0 
Hall.... 7908 0 0 

t mms Tae ee 
Dean 770 0 0 








For house and shops at Clarendon-road, Notting-hill, for 
Mr. W. H. Grineau. Mr. J. Pennington, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Heary Tovey :— 





MD .naccccccsccnececnscncssveecesscosesees £915 0 0 
Langmead & Way .......-scerceereenes 895 0 0 
Kelly, Bros. 09 
Preston & Fielding ..........00..cs0000 00 
Mildwater (accepted) 00 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*' How to Spend Money for the Public Good ? "—Several commu- 
nications on this subject are in type. 

F, B-C. B—E. B. F.—G. B.—8. A.—Mesrs, W.—W. A. G.— 
Baron L.—A. B.—R. 8.—W. W. M.—W.G.-—-W. B—H. M—H. L.— 
H. J. B—N. O.—T. H. M.—M. 8. B—J.G, 8.—F. O.—J. B—T. B— 
J. 5.—W. H.—A. 8. M.—W. D. D.—J. T. L—8. 8.—W. G.—W. P. B. 
WwW. BR O—F.-D.—B. T. E.—W. G.—Dr. P.—J. D, M.-H. F.— 
J.D. #.—B&. L. G.—B. T.—G. B—O.—A. H. H.—E B.—G. F.C.— 
K. & Son.—G. T.—J. H.—W. 8. (to the extent to which a tenant- 
at-will is liable).—J, V. (thanks),—C. L, (be omd our province), 


We are ccmpelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facta, lists of Ten ders, &c, must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Norg.—The responsibili'y of signed articles, acd papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bownd), for the year 1870, is now 
, price One Guinea, Also, 
CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, 
price Two Shillings and Ninepence each. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be ve cost of Three Shil- 
ings and Sixpence 
ga cannot be received for the current 
svneire tones later Cen SR o'clock, p.m., 
THURSDAY. 
*™ im consequence of the Reduction in the News- 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom can now be ied with THE BurLpeER 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annwm, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testi« 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise« 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copizs 
ONLY should be sent. 

GH NOTICE.—AU Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Bwilder,* 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
** Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 








Bath and Other Bullding Stones of 
Best Quality —RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchante. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 

i farvished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 











[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 


INIERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1871.—The success that 
attended the Publication of their Iilustrated Catalegue of former 
International Exhibitions held in London, Paris, and Dublin, fally 
justify the Proprietors of the ART-JOURNAL in announcing their 
intention of treatiog in a similar manner that which is to be opened 
at South Kensi on May the lst. It is proposed to issve with 
the Number of Journal for that month Tweive Pages devoted to 
the I'lustration of the most important and beaatiful works of Art- 
Manufacture, both British and foreign, which will be contributed te 
the Exhibition, and to conti 8 publicati monthly, to the 
end of the year. The cost of the Journal (price 2s. 6d. Monthly) will 
not, however, be thereby increased. 

The Catalogue wil] be printed on toned paper, and paged sepa« 
rately, so as to form a distinct Volume when compl+ted. Every 
effort will be employed to render this Illustrated Report at least as 
attractive, interesting, and suggestively valuabie, as its predecessors. 

Three Steel Eegravings are given with eacu number of the Art 
Journal, 

London: VIRTUE & CO. City-road and Ivy-lane ; 
and ail Book:elle s, 








RIEF CHAPTERS on BRITISH CAR- 


PENTRY: History and Principles cf Gothic Roof. By 
THOMAS MO BRIS. With wocdeuts 6s. 6d. cloth. 

“ This treatise will be found of great value to those whe are vooa- 
tionalty concerned in the subject; amd the agreeable manner in 
which it is handied, together with the useful items of information 
of general interest that the reader continually encounters, will, 
while detractisg not hing from the value of the work to thoe for 
whom it is primarily de:igned, obtain for it a larger circle of readers 
than it is usually the fortune of compilations of this kind to 
secure,”— British Trade Journal. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Pound in eloth, 1s. 6d. or post free for 20 stamp’. fe 
TABLES and STABLE FitTINGS. 
“ Includes a considerable amount of useful informa‘ion on the 
subject of which it treate.”—Suilder, August 27, 1370. 


8T. PANCRAS IRON WURK COMPANY, Oid St. Pancras- 
read, London, N.W. 


Now ready, with Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 6s. ; postage 5d. 
HE CIVIL ENGINEER'S and CON- 
TRACTOR’S BSTIMATE and PRICE BUOK for 1871, with 
Specifications for Permanent Way, for Telegraphic M:terials, and 
for Works, Plant, Main enance, and Working of a Railway; aad an 
A)phabetical Priced List of Machinery, Plant, Tools, &c. 
By W. DaVis HASKOLL, C.%. 
“A work which few practising engineers will eare to be without.” 
Mining Journal, 
“Iw vaiue to the student and the experienced contractor is in 
estimable.”— Mechanics’ Magazine, 
London: LOCKWOOD & Cv. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C. 














NPRECEDENTED EASTER 

NOVELTIES at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—” Snow, Ice, 
and Gi ." with Wond: and Exp mta! Iliu: trations, in- 
troduced in Profesor Pepper's New Entertainment.— Marical Com- 
binations produced from sixteen Droms, played by Herr Julius 
Weiffenbach (in German mivitary costume) unaided, and showing 
bis commaud over these in-truments.—A Life-like Figure, a la 





“ Lulu,” springs 30 feet high ; and Signor Valentine performe his 





evolutions on the Slack Wire ; illustrative of Mr. J. L. King's dis- 
course on the ‘Art of Balancing.”—Humorous and Facial Enter- 
taiument, by George Grossmith, esq. jan.—Madsme Bousfie'd's Life- 
tike Lilustrations of Collims’s Ode to the Passions, with the other 
Entertainments. —Oxe Shil 


TURNER & ALLEN, 
ART FOUNDERS AND 


ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 





HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 





Sole Im of BARBEZAT’S 
FeGn OH 1RONWORK, and Pab- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols, Price 25s. 














GODWIN’S 
NCAUSTIC and TESSELATED TILES 
for CHURCHES, HALLS, d&c. &c. 

In many 1ich co.ours and great variety. 
LUGWARDINE TILE WORKS, near Hereford. 
ILT RVUUM BUKVDEKILNG.— 
A, Kent Ot. 0k 00 ee ewe 2.62 ee 

Btock 





description of Picture Psames and M 
Prices, 


at the Lowest Begilding to the Trade. 
At GEORGE BEES'S, 87, DRUBY LANE. 
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Lo DON INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION of 1871: conciias of 
SELECTAD WORKS of 
PAINTINGS, ate ey GLASS, MOSAIC3, 
POTTERY OF ALL KINDS. 
WOOLLEN and WORSTED MANUPACTURES, 
MACHINERY IN MOTION. 


UNTY of WARWICK.—SURVEYOR 
of COUNTY BUILDINGS,—The Justices of the Peace oe 1 
County of Warwick will, at the next 1 Quarter 8. 
held at Warwick, on TUBSDAY, the 27th day of JUNE neni, bro 
ceed to APPOINT a QUALIFIED PERSON to INSPECT and RE- 
PORT on all the BUILDIN 38 belongivg to the County, from year to 
ton’ ar ataitione if reulped by the Court, and aia, i bn omg 
ti i 
tions or additions if required by the Court, ‘ry ine | toe 














ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL 
GARDENS 


ALBERTS 














CROMWELL ROA 


w 
re) REFRESHMENTS 

2, ay 

- * 

™ ~ 

a SITE OF EXHIBITION (862 i 

TO BE USED FOR THE NATURAL H 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, : 

5 

z 

e: 

P: 


f 


WILL BE OPEN FROM Ist MAY TO 30th SEPTEMBER. 
Chief Office for Ticket- and Information, 
ROYAL ALBERT HAt py hn ay | KENSINGION- GORE, 
Lo. 


, - 





| Pye INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 


BITION, 1871—SELECTED SPECIMFNS of PAINTINGS, 
fcu!p‘ure, Piate, and all kinds of Decorative Art, tuttery, Woollen s, 
Wor-teds, New Inventions, with Machinery in Motion, will be 
contributed by the following Countries :— 


1, Austria 13. Italy 25. Faxe-Weimar 
2. Baden 14. Japan 26 xovy 

3. Bavaria 15. Netherlands 27. Bpain 

4 Belgium 14. New 8. Wales 28 Sweden 

5. China 7. Norway 29 Switzerland 
6 Denmark 18 Persia 30. Tangiers 

7. Egypt 19. Pera 31. Tunis 

8 France 20. Portugal 3?. Turkey 

9. Greece 21. Prwsia 33. United States, 
10. Hesse 22. Queensland 34. Victoria 

31. Iceland = — 35. Wurtemburg. 
12, India 


24. Ruse 

The Exhibition will be o ne by a State Ceremony and an Inter- 
national Performance of Mua.c in the Royal Albert Hal!, on MON- | 
DAY next, the let MAY. Admission by Beason Tickets only. 
31. 3a. each. 

Applications through the post for Tickets should be addressed to 
the undersigned, at the Offics of Her Majesty's Commissioners, 
Upper K+ nsington-gore, London, W. to whom P.O. Orders must be 
msde payab'e, at the Post-otfice, Charing-cross, London. W.C.—By 
order, HENRY Y. D. &C. TT, Lieu’.-Co!. RE. 

Secretary to H M.'s Commissioners, 


PNDON INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 


BITION of 1871.—PRICES of ADMI&SIOV. 

A and after the 8th of MAY, Monday~, ‘tuesdays, Fge sone neg 
Fridays, anc Saturdays, ls ; or, inciuding dmission to th 

of the Royal Horticui'ural Hociety. 1s. 6d. 

a Wednesdsys, with admission to the Gardens of the Royal 
Borticuliural Society, %. 6d. excepting Wednesdays, 17th May, re 
7h June, when the admission wiil be 7+. 6d. ; and 2ist Jane and 5 
July, when it will be 5s.; these being Great "Flower Show days. 

These charges will also give admission to the Picture Gailery of 
the Koyal Al: ert Hail during the daily Musical Performances beld 
im connexion with the Exb:bition.—By order. 

HENRY Y. D. 8CO1T, Lieut,-Col. R.E. 
Secretary to H. M. Commissioners. 


CHOOL DESKS, FITTINGS, &c. 


J. DYER & CO. MANUFACTURERS. 2, NORTHAMPTON- 
STREKT, ESSEX-ROAD, ISLISGTON, N. 
are prepared to RXECUTE ORDERS to any extent Specimens 
3H, Kensington Museum. Terms and Illustrated Lists on 











salary will be 1800. per aang exclusive of all tra’ — ene 
cations, accom recen 
~? Office, Stra 


Stratford-upon-Avon, April 18th, 1871. 


I ADI AS OlVIL ENGINEERING | ,crerences, 





Secretary of Pe for given, 
that a COMPETITVE EXAMINATION will be held in JUNE —_ 
for the SELECTION of FIFTY CANDIDATES for ADMISSI to 
this tout dee examination will be open to ail Bitten , hen. 

cter and sound constitution, who are between 
the | ages < tn and twenty-one years. The successful compe- 
titors, after undergoing, in the ye me gen as may be found on 
further examination to be not lifed in 








subjects, a qualifying course of oe et at the —_— in- 
cluding a practical course under a Civil or Mechanical Engineer, 
will be appoiuted to the Engineer Service of the Indian Govern- 
ment, on a salary commencing at Ka. 4,200 (about 4202.) per anoom 
The examination will embrace the following s 


—" Composition ........ceseeers cence + DOO 
history i es colsenteivereretee AIM 





Natural and. Experimental tal Sciences, jimited “to 
not more than three of the four follow! 
branches, viz. (1) chemistry; (2) heat an 
light; (3) electricity and ~ me pnguagente ad geo- 
logy and physical geography .........0esseseee ae 
Mechanical (geometrical) drawing... oo cccvceee 


wing . 500 
The charge made to a student at yy Collegs will be ‘at the rate of 
1501. per annum, payment of a pert of which may be deferred, and 
effected by annual de ‘uctions from his salary, after his appoint- 
ment to the Government service, For farther particulars apply, 
by letter only, to the ——, * Civil Service Commissioners, 
Cannon-row, Westminster ; or to the Secretary, Pablic Works De- 
partmen India-office, 8.W. ° 
. HERMAN MERIVALE. 


P.8.—8 fal tit who may be found on subsequent 

examination to be already qualified for the Engineering Service, 

will receive appointments without passing through the Oullege. 
India-office, March h 220d, 1871. 


WALTER SCARGILL, ARCHITECT, 


10, Gloucester-s'reet, Queen-eyuaee, W.C. The Profession 
assisted in every department. 


ART NERS HI P.—An ENGINEER, 


having bad many ‘years’ experience in FIRE-ENGINE pas | 
HYDRAULIC WORK, in every branch, wishes to meet with « 
PARTNERSHIP in a new business; or would take a Permsnent 
Sitastion. He can have satisfactory referer.ces as to 4 at ility, ae a 














ANTED, in an Architect's Office, 4 


YOUTH, with some previous training, 
pe = ven. — Address, by ‘etter rae stat'ng and ‘Dame 
oO ° \ 
te H DAWSON, Req. 16, Piosbar y-visce wouth RO. ne ee. 





ANTED, at a Stone Merchant’s Wharf 

ray eae wong a CLERK, to take aceruat of material rece ved 

and deliv-red, and occasionally call upo m builders, A young man of 

address, who can measure stone, and has been accustomed to 

eee, Sane Hoary 6 am. till 6 p.m. — Address, 
ta own w statiog where employed, salary r 

&s, to A. K. Office of “ The Builder.” opeeind, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
—, pad ton nen Wo: me boggy of PAINTERS. Good 
A. D. 9, Mount t Pleasact, 








SS ae 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, Z RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK. 





Address, 429, Offics of “The putldoe. 
BUILDERS AND OTHERS 


ANTED, STAIRS, HAN DRAILS, ora 

genie e of JOINER'S WORK. seoere only. Any part 

of the country. references.—Addreas, BR. B, 236, Portobeilo. 
, Kensington 





Fak, London, w. 


WaSee by a good, practical, and 

energetic A veoh a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL Fork. 
MAN, or to Take a Job. No objection to act as working 
foreman. Carpenter fer trade. Aged Ficst-class references as to 
ability and sobriety. salarvy.—Add ress, J. R. Mrs. Heady, 
14, arlington-street, Camden-town, N.W. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 
G AGEMENT, as SECOND or ASSISTANT CLE&RK, in a 
BUILDER'S, CONTRACTOR'S, or SURVEYOR'S "OFFIC & Hua 
thorough knowledge of the usual routine, book-keeping, 
making out accounts of all kinds, preparing biils of quantifies from 
ponayraree vn isa fair draughtsman, and an expert calculator; and 
is. Towa oreountry. Aged 29.~— 
‘Dideees, ALPHA, 23, Tavistock-piace, Burton Crescent, W.C. 


ANTED, by a respectable, well-educated 

Young some light EMPLOYMENT, Good penman. 

Good at drawing, ap Bae and ornamental lettering. Good refe- 

— ae e.—G. L. 6, Hillbrook-terrace, Hiag’s-roai, 
‘a! a 


ANTED, ry “SITUATION, as 
GENERAL MANAGER or FOREMAN. Sorel geen 
(Cowley District oroughly pI seared om 
book-keeper, and sal inted with the building trade 
and the gen-ral routin e of an fen. Highest testimonia's as to 
chsracter and ability.—Addre.s, X. cire of A. Ritchie, 15, Wine 
Office-court, Fieet-street. 


W Arrvsro ss ubetrtananavotsit, Gfsat ies 
and fix Woeges not so moch an object as a constant situstion.— 
Address, H. B. 275, New Kent-reed, haa 


























Address, ENGINEER, at Stevens's Zinc Works, cet, 
Bath-street, 8t. Luke's. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SUKVEYORS. 


ESIGNS PREPARED from ROUGH 


SKETCHES or othsrwise, in the best manner, Perspectives 
rapidly and efficiently d:awn aud hg or tinted. Quantities, 
billing, and abstracting with . }Terms moderate.—Apply to 
Mr. MYERS TAYLOR, 19, Thavies-inn, Holborn. 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERING SURVEYORS, &c. 


A N excellent OPENING for a BEGINNER 

fally qualified, in a very desirable locality. The business 

commenced about twenty years ago. Works w “knowa in In- 

closure Office, Board of Trade, and London Improvement Company's 

| Offices, Parties applying to give full address and references.—Ad- 

drees, ARCHITECT and BURVEYOR, the Post-Office, Uhancery- 
lane, London, B,C. 


| iA RESPECTABLE LAD WANTED, as 

OUT-DOOR APPRENTICE, for five or steven years, at the 
Metal Trade. Age between thirteen avd fifteen. — Address, F. WOOL- 
| LAMBS, 35, John-street, Edgware-road. 


RENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


THOROUGHLY practical Man, several 
pao nenge for = builder, now taking an old-ectabli-hed 
jobbing lane, will REQUIRE in his Office a we)l-educated hs 
who will have an opportunity of learning the bu-iness 
Instead of premium, the lean of capital at low interest would : 
accep'ed Member of a Christian family preferred —Applications to 
contaia particulars. —Address, M. N. 1, Barnsbary-grove, Isiing:on. 


TO SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS. 


f | ‘HE Advertiser requires occasionally, extra 

HELP in bis Office, in MsASURING WORKS MAKING- 
UP BUILDER.’ ACCOUNTS. — Address, by letter oniy (prepaid), 
stating terms per day, per bour, w Mo . care of Mr, BROADBENT, 
39, High-treet, St. Marylebone. 


Weenie immediately, in a Builder's 


office,a JONIOR CLERK. One who has been in a similar 





























fee ROYAL PORCELAIN BATH, 
Moulded and Glazed in one piece. by his late Royal’ 
iviaes the fxtien Guene Gold Isis M a 

bition, and Int- i bibiti ‘edals. 





au rah Hot-water p meratiernacg Sena Sinks, 
Piug Basins and Water Closeta, Glazed Bricks, 
Wall ana Fioor Tiles, @c. Estimates given. 

. FINCH, PATENTEE, 11, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI. 








PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good system, can 
have a set of MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOUKS, by DUUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in The Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which has been adopted by maoy large firms. Also a 
Modified Arrangement by Single Eutry, suitable for small builders — 
Address, E. A. 4, 8t. George’s-road, Regent's Park, Loudon. 


'U NT. sup. royal 41o, stiff covers, price 2, 


ee NTAINS. and VASES. 


ANDREW ag prhdaee tg & CO. 
albrook 


. 32, W ’ 
taint font inf 4 i the cost, erection, and 
A. supply of Fountains, as suited for the Garden , Conservatory, 
Btiect, or Marke.-place. illustrated by thirty-two larze pages of 
beautifully tno apbed éesigus of Fountains and Vases, the latter 
ng the iazzs, Warwick, Medici, and other classica’ 
different size, with prices of each, 4 nn 


A GENTLEMAN, educated for the profes- 


ion. wishes to PURCHASE a PAKTNERSHIP with an 
ARCHITECT in good practice, who contem 
few years.— Address, Box 41, Pust-office, — a 


PoAr CHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
IONEERS, &e. — SPECIFICATION ESTIMATES, 
INVENTORIE&¢, CATALOGU: UES, and every a B.. of docu: 
nent, neatly and correctiy copied, at 14 per f.lio of seventy-two 
words, — — and a wm kinds copied, reduced, or 
terms, RY & SON, Law 68 tioners 
Lanegan, and Printers, 13 and 14, South-square, Gray’e-inn, . 
4.B. When more than four copies required, a considerable 
reduction if litnhographed, 























juction allowed if 


—Apply, by letter only, to B&. & C. Speck’s-ficlds, 
Opitaltelde, N.E. 


ANTED, in a Builder’s Timber Yard, a 

sbort distenee from Town, a competent FOREMAN. —aa- 

dress, with references as to c 1eracter and ‘ability, and s.ating wages 
required, No. 447, Office of “ The Bulider.” 


BRICK MAKERS. 


To 
\ ANTED, a good, thoroughly practical 
Man, as FOREMA: py atone day without good testi 
moniale as to their abitity in all kinds of brick and tiles, both hy 
hand and machinery. To a good man liberal wag-s will be given. — 
Apply to! to Mr. ic. FRASER, ore Morden Brickworks, Sarrey. 


ANTED, a good WORKING SHOP 
FOREMAN. ae — ERS ge CONSTANCY. One accus- 

tomed to wood working inery. None but steady men neet 
apply.—Apply i 73 and state wages, to 
T. & 8. ORCHARD, union, neaiene. Oxon. 


ANTED, an ESTIMATING CLERK, 
ke - ‘Address, 

















unéssstants measuring and 
WILLIAM vent & CO, 258, Gray's-inn-road, W 


ANTED, a very respectable LAD as 
APPRE pg to the oe and SIGN-WRITING, 
Painting, Gild d Decorating. 
A first-clast RITKR, DESIGNEM, a GLASS-WORKER gene- 
ole, for a permanency,—Apply to J. "PIKE, Writer and Vecorator, 
98, _Wigmore-street, Cavendish square, W, 


ANTED, in a Builder's Shop, a LAD to 

go with te Plumber occa ionally, and make himself, 

generally useful, Woeges 8:.—Apply afver 8x v’clock, shop door, 103, 
Mount-str et, Grosve uor-square. 











© THBEE-BRANCH HANDs, 


W ANTED, a steady Man, for a country 
Jobbing Bhop. Must be a Fh sary lead pepe’ and —_ 
Begg ase ~ hina trade. i to 
es, —_ ddrese, po Ad 
Wain. St Mary Cray, Ken’. " and age, to 











PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Man, a Constant 
FITUATION as PLUMBER and GLAZIER, No o} jection 

to fill up his time in painting. Well up incloset-work. State wages 
2 maa &. H. Maxweil Cottage, Maxwell road, Fulham, 





LDER8’ IRON MWONGERS. 


ANTED, = ‘SITUATION, in the GAS- 

FITTING. RELLHANGING, or Hor. WATER WORK, ia 

town or country.—Address, G@. KIMSBY, 17, Queen’s-place, Queea's- 
rovd, Holloway, London. 


TO BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION, as GENERAL FOREMAN. —Firet-ciass testimonials, 
Town or country —Addreas, A. B. 9, Grosvenor Park, Camherwell. 








ANTED, "by 2 " thoro roughly | effic efficient 
=. wonxs, oy Paap or to cagemutend pone fined 
perien 1 
orecti = of sey eaten tt A po mm worts.—Address, 42), 
Office of ‘* The 





ANTED, a SITUATION, as PAINTER, 
at suasn pezasmeaamese aveesrs it 
Konightebridge.' 


WANTED, a BE-ENGAGEMENT by 
hes Y aan exyeri-nced and practical GRNERAL, aaainen t» the 
country or .— Address, T. E. 184, Gray’s-ian-roai, W.C. 








ERS AND PLUMB 


WANIED, "by a "good PLUMBER, a J OB 
Towa exes bd eutay.~ Adres, PL pa ve ied ee See nw J 
‘addington, W. 


TO HOUSE AGENTS ane se OF HOUSEHOLD 


ANTED, by a Man, of thirty years’ 
experience in bya line, Cr peg aay D it 

in painting, giaziog, names. Ss as at nant A. or 
money ty we ky = v quite capable of Rewpiag oy ee Set 











TO GLASS ARTISTS AND RCORATORS, &c. 
ANTED,a a permneent E at ENGAGEMENT, 
to WORK at URCH or HOUSE DECORATION, Orns 
mental Glass Painting, Boamel 
i I one ‘and ae good as a workmsa 
throughout. “Gon aioe, ornament, and’ take charge of work.— 
Address, UTILITY, 51, Theobald’s-road, Loadon, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
W4! ANTED, by a first-class DRAUGHTS- 
and thoroughly practical ASSI8TANT, an ENGAGE. 
a, Competeat to take the ponepeant of an ssciiet® * 
and te dni. "Addses, YZ. 70, Great Porey-strect, Ciaremon'- 
square, W.C. 


\ ANTED, by the dette ea 
4 ENGAGEMENT, as PLUMB or 4" 


Waveriey-road, Harrow-road, W. 
MASTER PLUMBERS, ans | 
a SITUA: 


ANTED by a Young 


etl 

















Well 
TION or as ~~ ogy ae crunee. 
coin ite —Address, Dure-street, Lisson- 
grove, W. “> accel 





‘© BUILDERS AND JOBBING MASTE! 


War NTED by a res ble, steady Young 


Yes, 
ATION ina as Seaton pon Si 
ov on buiidiagn~ Adaoum F. 106, Portobello-road, Not otting bill. 


